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© Ludlow’s Concentric Chart of History. 





Prof. W. G. T. Shedd D.D. “A very 
convenient aid to the study of histor ” 


Prof. 8. S. Orris, Ph.D , of Princeton: 
** Helpful above everything else of the b'nd.” 


Prof. Francis Brown, Un. >n Theological 
Seminary: ‘‘A work of great ingenuity an 1 labor.” 


Prof. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., 
LL.D.: “A marvel of ingenuity and condensations; 
exceedingly handy and useful.” 


The Observer, New York: ‘ Dr. Ludlow has 
displayed great ingenuity in this invention, and by his 
care and judgment and accuracy in compiling the events 
of history upon this handy chart, he has laid all students 
under an obligation.” 


Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in Union Theological Seminary, New York: “ Dr. 
Ludlow’s Historical Chart is very ingenious, handy, and 
helpful. I hope Dr. Ludlow will make similar charts 
for church history in all its branches, missions, persecu- 
tions, doctrines, worship, polity, Christian life, literature, 
and biography.” 


The Tribune, New York: ‘‘ The chart contains 
an enormous mass of information compressed within 
narrow limits, and arranged in so orderly and systematic 
a way as to be readily accessible. The Concentric Chart 
isa most admirable labor-saving contrivance for easy 
reference. It is handsomely mounted and furnished 
with a most tasteful ornamental cover.” 


The Evangelist, New York: “One of the 
most ingenious devices we have ever seen for bringing 
historical events before the eye at a glance, and in their 
relation to contemporaneous events in different coun- 
tries. . . . The execution must have involved an in- 
credible amount of study and labor.” 


Prof. James C. Moffat, D.D., Princeton, 
N. J.: ‘“‘Ihave repeatedly recurred to it. The plan is 
ingeniously convenient. The whole Chart can be taken 
in one hand like a fan, and the history of a nation in its 
great events, its rulers and illustrious men, in their re- 
spective epochs, spread before the eye at a glance, while 
the scene can be changed by the slightest movement of 
afinger. It furnishes admirable facility for chronologi- 
cal reference and historical comparison, and those who 
use it must find it a grand help to the memory,” 
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A VALUABLE 
INVENTION, 


TuIs unique device, il- 
lustrated and patented 
by Jamzs Lup.Low, D.D., 

givesata glance the sep- 
arateand contemporaneous 
History of each Centur;, an- 
cient and modern. Price, $2, 
postage free. 

It consists of 19 fan-sha 
segments of stout cardboard, 10 
inches long and 7 inches wide at 
top, fastened upon a common 
center at bottom. Each segment 
represents the history of acoun- 
try or subject, and is divided by 

circles. tween the circles are 

given,systematically dated,the 
important events of each cen- 
tury. By opening any two or 
more segments the contempo- 
raneous events of the respective 
countries can be instantly seen, 
examined and compared. The 
device is an important aid in com- 
paring and remembering histori- 
cal events, and in either a genera! or 
special study of the history of the world. 


Itgives the separate and contemporaneous history of the United 
States, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
Sweden, Denmark, arene, Netherlands, Russia, Turkey, Greece, 
India, Egypt, Lydia, Phoenicia, The Jews, The Popes, The Church, Modern Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, Literary Characters, Roman Republic, Romar Empire, Ancient Art, Ane 
cient Literature, etc., etc. 


Novel. Unique. 
Accurate. 











** Admirable in design, skillful in execution, acgurate in detail.”—R. S. Storrs, D.D. 


“ A very ingenious and valuable device for bringing historical events together in their proper 
—_ of time and of cause and effect."—David Cochran, LL.D., Pres. Polytechnic Institute, 
rooklyn. 


“It holds an ocean of fact in a thimbleful of space.’’"—.Jesse B. Thomas, D.D. 





SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, $2.00. 





BS oo HISTORICAL LIGHTS oo % 


History repeats itself in all affairs of life. 


informed, it is generally the unexpected that happens. 
Lights,” a large 8vo book of 900 pages, in large, clear type, contains 
thousands of historical extracts selected from standard histories and 
biographies, ilustrating 30,000 different topics, all arranged in 


To those who are not 


cyclopedic form. Of immense value to every student or intel- 
ligent observer of affairs, to every teacher, speaker, reader, or 
preacher. ‘It is the best historical reference book ever pub- 
lished.”—Abram 8. Hewitt. Price, carriage free, cloth, $5.00; 


sheep, $6.50. 


‘* Historical 





FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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* Ability Increases Salary.’’ 


Brown’s Business Correspondence and 
Manual of Dictation. 


Especially designed for the use 
= Teachers = eS 
tenography and Typewriting. 
Containing: A collection of se- 
lected letters, representing ac- 
tual correspondence in Bank- 
ing, Insurance and 
Mercantile Business; a chapter 
on Punctuation, Spelling, and 
Use of Capital Letters. Also 
Special Exercises for Dictation 
—carefull ; Architect's 

Specifications; copies of Le; 
Feperss Banker’s Weekly Fi- 
nancial Circulars; Railroad Lease, First Mort 8 
copy of Bond, Contracts, Prospectus, Notices, — 
n important feature of this book, and one that 
| will be appreciated, is the apie List of over 
25,000 words at the end of the book. The number 
of words = oon ——o AS poeened underneath 

. for convenience in ice. 

No Teacher or Student of Shorthand should be 
| without this book. For use in Business Colleges 
and Schools of Stenography, and by Students of 
Shorthand, without regard to the ‘System *’ used. 
820 pp., large 12mo, cloth, Price postpaid $1.00. 
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AGENTS WANTED. TERMS AND PROSPECTUS FREE. 


EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE 
11 Beekman St., New York. 


’ 


att Pg 


ILDERS OF THE NATION. 


A HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY IN BIOGRAPHY. 
GINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


® 
100 FULL-PAGE AND GOO MAR- t 


The work is really a condensed edition of the 
great National Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy. It contains the important personages that 
make up the history of the country from the 
Revolution to the present time. It is arranged in 
chronological order, so that it presents the best 
history of men, not of wars. which is the great 
demand of the present day. It is an instructor of 

atriotism to one’s children. No other publica- 

ion in the country nor in the world will serve to 

familiarize the reader with the history of his 
country, which is nothing more than the history 
of prominent Americans, as this will do. It should 
lie beside the dictionary, where it can be consulted 
daily. No other form of literature contains so 
much of value, as well selected and erg 
written biography. One volume, half Russia, 
$10 ~<a on liberal monthly payments, Agents 
wanted. 


Al SALESMEN WANTED. 


Address for descriptive circulars, 


> STANLEY-BRADLEY PUBLISHING CO., 


5 & 7 East 16th St., near Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORE. 
o—o—@—4—@ -@ -@@—-@-@ -@— 





Express Service to Southampton, 
London, and the Continent, 


Tecate: Gasvte 40-4 PACKET CO. 


by the magnificert twin-screw steamships of 13-16,000 


horse power 


Augusta V. Apr. 20.9 A. = | F. Bismarck May 4, 8 A. M. 


Normannia Apr. 27,3 P. 


Col’bia May 11, 1.30 P. M. 


The Menu served is equal to that of the best 


hotels of Europe. 


No Overcrowding. Number of passengers 


limited to seating capacity of saloons. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO., 37 B'way,N 


-Y 





R Sartor Resartus: 
The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufeldrockh, by t 


he 


remarkable and celebrated author, Thomas Carlyle, is 


a book to read, If you have not read it, you ought 
do so. Price, cloth, 60 cents ; postage free. Funk 


to 


& 


Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 
m..F. 





The Premilienarian View. 
“The Coming of the Lord,” a series of essays 
John C. Rankin, D.D. “ Relates the premillenari 
view, and does it well.’’ Episcopal Methodist, Bal 


by 
an 
ti- 


more. 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents, post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor 


Place, N. Y 





A Beetle’s View of Life. 





This is the title of one of the 24 chapters of the book, 
*“* Nature Studies,”’ a series of popular scientific expo- 
sitions by prominent men. The book is full of interest. 
“*Replete with interest and general information.’’— 
Christian Secretary, Hartford. Cloth, 264 pp. Price, 


$1.00, post-paid. 


r 


lishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pub- 
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INST ew 
® % OF A BOOK. 


BY A MAN TOO BUSY TO WRITE ONE. 
A Fragmentary Exposition of 


PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISM, 


CULLED FROM THE WRITINGS OF 


BENJ. R. TUCKER. 
Editor of ** Liberty.” 

With a full-page, half-tone portrait of the author. 
** Instead of a Book” is the taking title of admirable 
selections from the writings of Benj. R. Tucker.—Bos- 
ton Traveller. 
An authoritative exposition of the nature and prin- 
ciples of Anarchism....As temperate in language as it 
is candid....Expressed in excellent English.—New York 
Press. 
Mr. Tucker's positiveness that he is advocating the 
only genuine plan of salvation gives its contents a life 
and spirit which few books of its character possess.— 
New Bedford Mercury. 
Philosophical Anarchy in the most favorable light.— 
New York Recorder. 
Cloth, Red Edges, 524 Pages, $1.00 
Pamphlet Edition, Cheap Paper, 50 cents. 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publisher. 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, 120 Liberty St., New York. 


LAWYERS. | 


ee 





We append below a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests 
for local information, will meet with prompt 
attention at their hands : 


HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

KEATOR & FREEMAN, Wood B'ld’g., 
400 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 

WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

WALTER L. CHURCH 9 Franklin St. 
Boston, Mass. 

SOLON P. ROTHSCHILD, Suite 2/2, 
280 Broadway, New York City. 


1. NEWTON WILLIAMS, Brooklyn Life 
Building, 51 Liberty St., N. Y. 


M. MAJETTE, Columbia, N. C. 
BAILEY & VOORHEES, Metropolitan 
Block, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


WILSON & HINDMAN § Excelsior 
Block, Aberdeen, S. D. 


B.C. & H.L. CHRISTY, Fifth and Wy- 
lie Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MORDECAI & CADSDEN, 43, 45, 47 


Broad St., Cor. Church, Charies- 
ton, S. C. 


MONTACUE & DAWSON, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


JOHN A. LANDPRECAN, Hudson Place 
and River St., Hoboken, N. J. 


Who Wrote the Hymns We Love So 
Well ? 

Rev. Samuel W. Duffield’s book, ‘‘ English Hymns. 
their Authors and History,”’ treats of over 1,500 popular 
English hymns, cites first lines of all, and gives a mass 
of information concerning them, biographical notes, 
etc., etc. 8vo cloth, nearly 800 pages. Price, $3.00, 
postage free. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 
18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Drill Book in Vocal Culture. 
The Drill Book in Vocal Culture and Gesture, by 


cents; postage free. ‘' It iscompact and inexpensive, 
but omits nothing essential.”’—7he /ndependent, New 
Yors Funk and Wagnalis Company, Publishers, 18 


Abonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak 
and Debilitated. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have used it as a gen- 
eral tonic, and in particular in the 
debility and dyspepsia of overworked 
men, with satisfactory results.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


The 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 








From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey St., New York. 





USE BUSHNELL’S 
POPULAR PAPER WALLETS 


They are made from the toughest rope manilla stock, 
specially prepared, will wear like leather. and are worth 
ten times their cost to any one who carries cards or 
papers in his pockets, while they are cheap enough to 
use for general filing of papers, etc. Send twenty cents 
for five samples, and list of sizes and prices, by mail. 


Try them. 
ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
104 S. Fourth Street, Phila., Pa. 








English »s. American Humor. 


A controversy has been continued on both sides of 
the Atlantic on this topic. ead ** American Humor- 


) | ists,’’ by H. R. Haweis, a delightful book full of inter- 
Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph.D., proves of great service to | : 
those who earnestly study it. 12mo, paper, 115 pp., 25 | 


est on this entertaining subject. ‘Strong in apprecia- 
tive sense and in intelligent analysis, in the latter qual- 
ity being original and clear.’’—Aoston Globe. Cloth, 
nearly 200 pages, 12mo. Price, 75 cents, post-paid. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 








and 20 Astor Place, N. Y 


Astor Place, N.Y. 
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POLITICAL. 


A BILL FOR THE W 
THE RIGHT 








EAKENING OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Hon. loSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
Nineteenth Century, London, April. 
VERY Unionist believes the Home-Rule Bii! would be 
absolutely disastrous to Ireland as well as injurious to the 
interests of Great Britain. The first of these propositions may 
be left for aemonstrat.on cy zrisnmen and an Engliskman 
may be pardoned if he concerns himself mainly with the ques- 
tion, how far the interests or the honor of Great Britain will 
be affected by the measure. 
The relentless logic of geographical position prevents tne 
possibility of disinterested detachment of the sister island. The 
measure just introduced by Mr. Gladstone is an attempt for the 


second time to give to Ireland the statusand rank of a separate 
nation. 

When the Engiish Home-Rulers speak of giving to Ireland 
the management of its own affairs, itis clear that they repeat 
the phrase by rote without the slightest intention of giving to 
it its natural interpretation. They 
propose to give to Ireland the 
be handed over to an Irish Assembly without 
risk or danger to this country, and | hope I may add, without 
the loss of honor that would be involved if all her Majesty's 
subjects were not fully safeguarded. With an intention 
expressed every Liberal Unionist will agree, and it is our 
earnest desire that the Home-Rule Bill should be carefully 
examined in order to see how far these cardinal conditions 
have been observed. 

Dealing first with the question of interest, it is evident that 
the vital concern of Great Britain in any change is: 

First, that in case of war the Imperial Parliament shall, as 
at present, have absolute control over the forces and resources 
of thesUnited Kingdom ; and 


ought to say that they 


management of such of its 


affairs as can 





sO 


Second, that the fair contribution of lreland at all times to 
Imperial expenditure shall be secured beyond the possibility of 
doubt. 

Neither of these conditions is provided for in the Home- 
Rule Bill. No one is entitled to say that this country will not 
again have to make a gigantic effort to maintain its existence. 
All Europe is armed to the teeth, and the causes of dispute are 
very near the surface. Meanwhile, our interests are universal 
—our honor is involved in almost every land under the sun. 
Under such conditions it is necessary for Britain to be strong. 
The question is, shall we be as strong under the Home-Rule 
Bill as now? 

Home-Rulers assert that Ireland is now a source of weak- 
ness, and that the change proposed will secure her greater 
loyalty. Let us examine both these statements. 

All military experts agree that in case of war with a first- 
class European Power, it would be possible to utilize the larger 
part of the forces 
service. 


now in barracks Ireland, for foreign 
The peace of Ireland would be sufficiently secured by 
the constabulary. There would be no possibility of organized 
Opposition to the will of the Imperial Parliament. The fair 
contribution of Ireland to the increased expenditure would be 
assured, because the Imperial Parliament would impose the 
taxes and control their The Irish members in 
Parliament would not be permitted to indulge in any deliberate 
obstruction which threatened the safety of the common- 


wealth. } 


collection, 


After the establishment of a separate Parliament in Dublin, 
the amount and character of the assistance to Great Britain 
in time of trial 





, would be at the discretion of such Parliament. 
Either it and the Irish people would heartily approve of the 
war, or they would be hostile to it. In the former case the 
only difficulty which could arise would be as to the amount of 
contribution, and this would certainly be serious. At the best, 
the contribution of Ireland would not be likely to be adequate, 

But the probable hypothesis is that an Irish Parliament 
would be bitterly hostile to any war in which this countrv 
could possibly be engaged. We must not lightly forget the 
declarations of hatred to England which a few years ago formed 


tne staple of Nationalist oratory. Such feelings cannot be 


reformed in a moment by concessions which even now are 
regarded as rights to be extorted by force and menace, rather 
than as the free-will offering of national good will. 


But, lore 
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standing animosities aside, what ground is there for supposing 
the sympathies of Nationalist Irishmen would be with Great 
Britian in a war? There are only three countries that could 
seriously menace our Imperial existence. As regards at least 
two of them the sympathies of the Irish majority are assured 
to them beforehand—in the case of France by identity of 
religion and gratitude for past aid, and in the case of the United 
States by the intimate relations which subsist between our Ire- 
land and the numerically greater Ireland established in Amer- 
ica. As to Russia, the Irish Parliament would probably sym- 
pathize with her on account of the enmity of Italy, which 
country might be our ally in a war with Russia. 

If, then, in the time of our dire distress and utmost strain, 
the Irish Parliament declare hostility to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, what will be our situation ? 

We shall be unable to remove a single man from the garri- 
son of Ireland, and shall probably be compelled to reinforce it. 

We shall be unable to prevent the arming and drilling of the 
people, which may take place with the connivance of the 
authorities under circumstances which will render interference 
impossible. 

We cannot prevent the formation of Gaelic or athletic clubs, 
which, under yarious pretexts, will serve to enrol a disciplined 
force in every district. 

Even without resorting to such methods, the Irish Parlia- 
ment will have constitutionally at its disposal a large force of 
armed men, numbering many thousands, in the shape of 
police. : 

There can be no doubt that the military position of Great 
Britain would be greatly weakened under the Home-Rule Bill. 

As tothe second point, the contribution by Ireland of her 
just quota to Imperial expenditure, there is absolutely no cer- 
tainty that the present amount of customs duties will be col- 
lected after Home Rule is established. Customs duties will 
be the tribute paid to an alien Parliament and taxation in a 
foreign garb. Smuggling will be a patriotic duty. There is no 
method available tothe Imperial Parliament to obtain from 
Ireland even the reduced quota that Mr. Gladstone promises ; 
but there is opened up an endless vista of recrimination, irrita- 
tion,and possible conflict through the financial part of what is 
recommended to us as a permanent and continuing settle- 
ment. 

Summing up, we may say that the interests of Great Britain 
are entirely sacrificed and ignored by this Bill, which would 
seriously weaken the country in time of war, and which would 
further impose a heavy fine on the British taxpayer for the 
privilege of handing Ireland over to anarchy, and endangering 
the existence of the British Empire. 





THE HOME-RULE BILL AND THE ARMY. 
. THE RIGHT HON. LORD ASHBURNE. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
National Review, London, April. 


HE Home-Rule Bill is so full of monstrosities, absurdities, 
and injustices that it never can and never will pass. It 
would smash up the Empire, distract Parliament, and plunge 
Ireland into all the wretchedness of bankruptcy and all the 
miseries of civil war. 

Ireland, although placed in the position of a suspected prov- 
ince, whose justice is denied,and whose honesty is questioned, 
is given a Legislature with vast powers for harm. Being 
handed over the magistracy and police, Ireland will have the 
interests of Great Britain and the minority practically at its 
mercy. It has, however, been said by some as a kind of com- 
fort that the military forces of the Queen are independent of 
the Irish Executive, and that they will remain amenable only 
to orders from London. This idea was vastly strengthened 
by Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, the Secretary of State for War, 
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who, in the debate on the first reading, in reply to Colonel 
Waring used these words: “ The position of the troops and 
militia will remain just as at present. They will continue 
under the supreme control of the Commander-in-Chief under 
the Queen.” The point involved in the question was whether 
the Lord Lieutenant and the new Home-Rule Executive would 
have any power over the army, and the answer might convey 
to the uninitiated that they would have no power. Lord 
Spencer, however, interrogated in the House of Lords, on 
March 13th, read an opinion that had been given as to the 
power of the Lord Lieutenant, “that under his patent he was 
entitled to give such orders as he, as the highest civil author- 
ity, might deem to be necessary; in the exercise of his author- 
ity as the direct representative of the Queen, he had all the 
powers and prerogatives of the Crown in Ireland.” 

It appears from the statement of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
that there is to be no change in the position of the army, and 
that it is to remain subject to the same control as at present. 
There will, however, be a change in the position of the Vice- 
roy. He is given an Executive Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, an Irish Cabinet, to aid him ; and it is to be assumed that 
in all important matters he will be guided by their advice. 
There could be no matter of business or administration more 
important than exercising this “ power and prerogative,” and 
therefore it isto be inferred that the Irish Cabinet would be 
constant advisers on the subject. Now what is the position of 
things which it isthe serious and deliberate intention of Govern- 
ment to leave ‘‘just as at present.” Is the Lord-Lieutenant 
“exercising all the powers and prerogatives of the Crown in 
Ireland” to be still “entitled to give such orders as the highest 
civil authority might deem to be necessary”? Is he to exercise 
this function alone or subject to the advice of his Executive? If 
he act against their advice and they resign, how is the deadlock 
to be got over? If, acting with or without the advice of his 
Executive, he proclaim martial law, what are the troops to do? 
Again, is the transit and billeting of the troops to be left at the 
mercy of a new police and a new magistracy? If they won't 
act and are entirely out of sympathy with the “ route” ordered, 
who is to force them to act? If the soldiers do so, they would 
be acting without the sanction of the civil power, and against 
the civil power. They would probably so act; but this would 
be revolution and civil war. Again: Is it intended that the new 
magistrates—the summary jurisdiction of the unknown future 
—are to have the power of requiring the aid of the troops in 
support of their orders, and, if necessary, of ordering the 
troops to fire? It is also to be noted that the whole postal 
and telegraph system of Ireland is to be placed under local 
control, and that military despatches and messages might be 
delayed or lost in transmission, and that the offending subor- 
dinate would be no longer subject to the stern control of the 
Postmaster-General in London. 

In the future, supposing such a monstrous Bill could con- 
ceivably pass, the position of the army would be almost as bad 
and difficult as that of the minority—if “the position of the 
troops and militia will remain just as at present.” 

Under existing conditions no difficulty arises, because both 
military and civil authorities are branches of the same Govern- 
ment, But under the new régime the civil authority in Ireland 
would not be responsible to the Imperial Government, whilst 
it might have the power and right to interfere, at its discre- 
tion, with the movement and distribution of all troops which 
chanced, for the time being, to be in Ireland, and its magis- 
trates might possibly requisition their aid as they pleased in all 
riots or disturbances from whatever cause arisirg. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of our article, to 
work out all the complications which must result to the army 
if the Bill become law. All would be involved in hopeless 
and dangerous confusion; there would be grave conflicts of 
authorities and jurisdictions, and serious complications and 
dangers. 
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SWEDISH-NORWEGIAN CONFLICTS. 
KNUD BERLIN. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Tilskueren, Copenhagen, March. 
i 


T present the Swedish-Norwegian conflict centres around 
A the question of foreign representation, the Norwegians 
demanding Norwegian Consuls and Ministers independent of 
the Swedish. 

For tactical reasons the question of Consular representation 

is first upon the order of the day. It seems reasonable that a 
people whose navy and whose maritime transactions are one- 
third of those of the whole world, should be represented by 
native-born and patriotic citizens, especially as its trade de- 
mands it. And it seems that this matter might easily be 
arranged. Sweden cannot really be opposed to it, if Norway 
be willing to pay such Consuls. Practically there is no reason 
that the Swedish or Union-consuls should not remain, if Nor- 
wegian Consuls be placed beside them in all important ports. 
Many German States have Consuls in places where the Ger- 
man Empire also has placed Consuls. Sweden’s real objection 
to Norwegian Consuls is the belief that this will be the first 
step towards separation. 

The Consular question is only the blind behind which Nor- 
way manceuvres for independent foreign Ministers. Norway 
will have a part in the foreign policy of the Union, and this 
demand is the central and salient point of the whole conflict. 
That a Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs should rule those 
of Norway is unjust and unfair. Norway is thereby placed in 
dependence upon Sweden. If such a Minister were a Union- 
Minister, then the whole affair would be natural and in order, 
but he is not; he is a Swedish officer and only responsible to 
the Swedish “ Rigsact.”. The Norwegians claim that the 
*Rigsact” or, the “ Act of Union,” contains no warrant for 
the practice, and they say that the Swedes took advantage of 
them at a time when they were not alive to political questions 
as they are now. The Swedes say that though the practice is 
not sanctioned by the “ Rigact,” yet it is tacitly understood, 
and they add thatthe “Rigsact” nowhere calls for a Nor- 
wegian Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Norwegians point 
to historical events in support of their claims. In 1818 and 
1819 some English traders organized a company for smuggling 
at Bodo in the Northland. The men of the company openly 
violated the Norwegian customs-law and broke into the ware- 
houses in which their confiscated goods were kept. They 


complained to the English Government that they had been 
assaulted and robbed. The Home Government directed the 
English Minister to Sweden to examine into the affair. The 
result was that the smugglers not only got their goods returned, 
but that Norway was compelled to pay them damages in £18,- 
ooo. The Norwegians accuse the Swedes of being the cause 
of all this, and claim that this outrage would not have ended 
in Norwegian humiliation if they had had their own foreign 
representation, 


PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
A. PILLET, PROFESSOR IN THE FACULTY OF LAW AT GRENOBLE. 
Translated and Condensed for Tuk Literary Dicest from a Paper in 


The Journal de Drott International Prtvé et de la Jurispru- 
dence Comparée, Parts, March. 

HEN people speak of international law, they are, as a 
W general thing, thinking of those great questions that 
arise in the relations of States with each other, and of the 
principles commonly followed in settling such questions. The 
total of these principles constitutes a science which is called 
public international law or the law of nations. It is the law of 
nations which teaches what are the rights and reciprocal duties 
of nations, what should be the conduct of each of them towards 
the others, how far liberty of action extends, and at what 
point each ought to stop in order not to entrench on the 
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liberty of another. The grave problems of the law of nations 
stand in the first rank among the difficulties which ensue 
from the distribution of the civilized world into independent 
and equal States; but other questions continually present 
themselves, questions which equally owe their origin to 
the fact of the plurality and independence of States, and 
which by their particular physiognomy, naturally attract the 
attention of the jurisconsult. These are the questions which 
it is customary to collect under the general title of private 
international law. 

The object of the law of nations is to trace the limits which 
States prescribe for their own activity, in the common interest. 
Is it not evident, however, if you consider the relations of 
nations with each other, that juridical science has not to con- 
cern itself only with those great juridical persons called States. 
It has to consider also the action of simple private persons, for 
the activity of the simple private person is still less susceptible 
than the activity of the State of being concentrated within a 
determined territory. At every instant the activity of private 
persons passes the frontiers on which there is an attempt to 
confine it. 

Suppose, for example, that a foreigner domiciled in France 
claims from another foreigner the payment of an obligation. 
Ought the French tribunals to consider themselves competent 
to decide the dispute brought before them, or ought they to 
refuse to consider it and send away the pleaders to their 
national jurisdictions? This is a question which at the same 
time concerns the general interests of France and the private 
interests of foreigners. The question is not purely French; it 
touches the exigencies of international commerce and the 
judges will have to decide points about which the law is silent, 
taking into account at the same time organic principles of 
their national judicial institutions and the legitimate demands 
of international commerce. 

Let us give another example. A Frenchman dies in Italy 
leaving property composed of goods scattered in several 
countries—in France, in Italy, in England. His nearest 
relations are not all of the same nationality. What law shall 
regulate this succession, the division of the property, the 
relations of the heirs with creditors and legatees? Shall it be 
the French law, the national law of the defunct, or for each 
piece of property the law of the place where it is, or for each 
heir his own law? This is what is called a conflict of law. 
Several systems of law apply to the same object, and you must 
choose between them. How will you choose the system which 
will exclude all the others and, if it is possible to admit their 
concurrent authority, how will you divide their different 
authorities ? 

There exists another category of questions which form part 
of the conflict of laws, those questions which concern the 
exercise in one country of rights acquired in another country. 
A typical example of this sort of questions is the famous one 
of the execution of foreign judgments. Another example, 
nearly as celebrated as the one just named, is whether people 
regularly divorced in one country can marry again in another 
country where divorce is not allowed. All these difficulties 
are summed up in the question whether an act accomplished 
in the territory of one State can produce consequences in the 
territory of another State. 

The instances cited show that private international law is a 
science, the object of which is the juridical regulation of 
international relations of a private order. 


Total Abstinence and Prohibition.—The logic of the times is 
tending toward the acceptance of the dual doctrine, total 
abstinence for the individual, and absolute Prohibition forthe 
State. We must therefore have conscientious political Prohi- 
bition, not faint, uncertain, spasmodic, or intermittent, but 
continuous, determined, unremitting effort, until victory is 
achieved.—Demorest's Family Magazine New York, May. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL. 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND A RECENT CONGRESS IN 
BRUSSELS. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicesr from an Editorial Paper in 
Law Magazine and Review, London, February. 


E find abroad, as well as at home, a somewhat self- 
asserting but probably fairly strong party, professing to 
combine what are commonly called Democratic and Social 
Doctrines with Christianity. That this should be the case in 
Roman-Catholic countries may be matter for surprise to some 
of us, yet such is the fact. It is, perhaps, less surprising that 
we should have a similar phase of Politico-Religious thought 
among Ourselves. 

Congresses on mixed Social and Political or Social and 
Religious questions may not always seem to do much more 
than other Congresses, and sometimes this may seem to be 
very little. Nevertheless, almost any Congress must mean a 
certain number of persons interested in common in some 
subject, and more or less pledged to some definite object 
which they desire to further, It may be said that these meet- 
ings generally end, as they began, in talk; yet, even so, the 
members will not have met for nothing, since the Press carries 
aheir utterances abroad, and disseminates them far and wide, 
This is much the same truth as was recognized by a great 
English novelist, when he makes Audley Egerton, in his last 
appearance on the hustings of the very borough which first 
sent him to the House, address himself practically to the 
reporters, and make his hustings speech the vindication before 
the world of his policy as a Minister. 

Something of this sort may have been the feeling of the first 
Congress of the Belgium Democratic League, held in Brussels, 
September 25th and 26th last, in the M/azson des Ouvrters. Its 
leaders may not so much have expected to work an immediate 
change in the way of a general acceptance of their views 
throughout Belgium, as to show themselves to the world at 
large as a party large enough and strong enough to hold such 
a meeting in the capital. 

The League, which convened the Congress here under dis- 
cussion, is, we are told, of recent formation, and has for its 
object the union of the strength of the Roman-Catholic Arti- 
san or Workingmen’s Party in Belgium. We are also told 
that the work of the League has been very differently appre- 
ciated, even by the local Roman-Catholic Press, a fact which 
hardly surprises us. 

To M. Van der Smissen, the writer of a notice of .the pro- 
ceedings in the ANevue Générale, of Brussels, for December 
last, the Congress was both an event and a pledge of social 
peace. That it was an event we are quite willing to grant. 
We shall be sincerely pleased if it also turns out to be really a 
pledge of peace. 

The Congress, it is stated, did not attack masters. Yet the 
comfort which we might take to our souls from this fact is 
somewhat weakened, when we come to be told that what was 
put on its trial, as the phrase goes, was the institution of 
capital. We imagine that if capital be made the object of 
attack, it will be quite unnecessary to say anything against 
masters, as they would clearly cease to exist. Under these 
circumstances we find it a little difficult to grasp the sense in 
which we may take to ourselves the comforting thought that 
workingmen’s unions will be agents of social peace. 

Competition, we are told, weighs upon the master quite as 
much as the man. This is, no doubt, true. The Brussels 
Democratic Congress thought they had found their way out of 
this difficulty, by proclaiming mixed syndicates of masters and 
workmen to be the most desirable form of union.. Such an 
association of capital and labour would, we are quite willing to 
believe, be a very good thing, were it only in order to enable 
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each side to see something of the point of view of the other, 
Whether one could expect them to so far agree as to fix the 
rate of wages by means of their discussion of the questions at 
issue, may be doubted. It is worthy of note that State inter- 
vention on this point found little favour inthe Congress. We 
seem, however, to get some light on the real reason for this, 
when we are told that the Congress expected the syndicates, 
when established, to be stronger than the Lawand to legislate, 
if one may use the apparent Hibernicism, with greater efficacy 
than Parliament, on the complex technical questions connected 
with labour. That the “sweating system,” as it is called, should 
be condemned by the Congress is not to be wondered at, but 
it scarcely needed the apparatus of a Democratic League to 
ensure its condemnation. 

In connection with the question of wages, the Congress 
demanded for the workman, in addition to his wages, a share 
in the net profit of the undertaking. This demand, which to 
some has appeared revolutionary, seems to M. Van der Smissen 
to be purely Platonic. We are not sure that we grasp the sense 
in which he uses the epithet in this connection. The abolition 
of taxes on the necessaries of the workingman’s life required 
the invention of a tax on somebody’s luxuries, and this was 
found in the income arising from personal property and in 
stock-exchange operations, Gaming was condemned in all its 
forms. That, however, scarcely seems to us to be strictly a 
question for a Democratic Congress. 





RENT. 
W. H. MALLOcCK. 
Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper in 
The National Review, London, April. 

CONOMISTS have often remarked that, of all points in 
economic science, the nature of rent is the one most dif- 
ficult to understand. It is certainly the one that is least gen- 
erally understcod ; but it seems to me that the fact of its being 
so is due more to the dullness of the economists in explaining 
the mystery than to the dullness of the general public in appre- 

hending their explanations. 

In order to explain the matter, let us consider agricultural 
rent, that is to say, a portion of the product or products 
derived from the use or tillage of a given tract of soil. Of 
such products let us take corn, which js the chief, and use it 
for simplicity’s sake as represeuting all the rest, and, that 
being settled, let us go a step further, and, for simplicity’s sake 
also, let us represent corn by bread, and imagine that loaves 
develop themselves in the soil like potatoes, when the soil is 
properly tilled, and are dug up ready for consumption. Rent, 
therefore, is a certain number of the loaves that we figure to 
ourselves as dug up from a given tract of soil. Now, every- 
body knows that all soils are not equally good. That there is 
good land and that there is poor land is a fact quite familiar 
even to people who, in all their lives, have never spent a day 
in the country. And this means that, continuing the above 
supposition, different fields of precisely the same size, culti- 
vated by similar men with the same expenditure of labour, will 
yield to their respective cultivators a different number of 
loaves. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry, we will say, are three brothers, who 
have each inherited a field of twelve acres. Theyareallofthem 
equally strong and equally industrious; they are in fact, as 
like one another as three Enfield rifles, and each works in his 
field for the same time every day, digs up as many loaves as he 
can, and every evening brings them home in a basket; but, 
when they come to compare the number which has been dug 
up by each, Tom always finds that he has fifteen loaves, Dick 
that he has twelve, and Harry that he has only nine; the 
reason being that in the field owned by Harry fewer loaves 
develop themselves than in the fields owned by Tomand Dick. 
Harry digs up fewer because there are fewer to dig up. 

Now, let us suppose that the three brothers have been accus- 
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tomed to precisely the same standard of living, and they con- 
sume, in supporting themselves, precisely the same amount of 
produce. Harry, with his nine loaves, has just enough to 
support him, according to the ideas and habits of his class. 
Dick and Tom, however, after consuming the number of loaves 
necessary for their support, have each a surplus, Every day 
Dick has three extra loaves and every day Tom has six. To 
what, then, is the production of these extra loaves due? Is it 
due to land, or is it due to labour? Such a question answers 
itself. 

Let us now suppose that the State owns all the land in the 
kingdom, and that Tom, Dick, and Harry are all tenants of 
the State. It is obvious that the State would not and could not 
exact rent from Harry, for the whole of Harry’s nine loaves 
would be required for his own subsistence. It is equally 
obvious that Tom, who has the better field allotted him, must 
pay for the privilege of occupying it, something that Harry 
does not pay; orelse the State would be dealing very unequally 
by its citizens. In other words: As a mere matter of justice 
the State would be obliged to exact rent from both Tom and 
Dick ; and, in order to put the two men on an equality, Tom's 
rent would have to be the number of loaves which rewarded his 
labour in excess of the number that rewarded Harry's; and 
Dick’s rent would also have to be the number of loaves which 
rewarded his labour in excess of the number that rewarded 
Harry’s. 

The reader will perceive that this doctrine of rent, though 
it is based on a most rigorous definition of what is produced 
by labour, interferes with no views we may entertain as to the 
moral rights of the labourer. If any one contends that the men 
who labour on the land, and who now pay away as tenants part 
of the produce in rent, ought by right to keep the whole for 
themselves, he is not asserting that already they do not keep 
all that is produced by their labour, but merely that they ought 
to own the land instead of renting it, and so keep all that is 
produced by the land as well. Every Radical who has ever 
thought about the matter at all, and every Socialist also, 
assents to the doctrine of rent which has just been explained, 
and uses it in all his arguments; and when Radicals ignore it, 
as they very often do, and speak of rent as a tax upon labour, 
instead of the portion of the product produced not by labour 
but by land—when, I say, Radicals speak like this, they do so, 
not because they are Radicals, or because they are extreme 
Radicals, but simply and solely because they are ignorant and 
stupid Radicals. 

The very existence, then, of rent and its obvious necessity— 
specially obvious if we suppose the State to be the landlord— 
form a conclusive proof of the fact so forcibly denied by Mill, 
namely, that though two or more causes,—nature and human 
exertion—may be equally essential to the production of wealth, 
and that, in the absence of either of these, no wealth could be 


produced, we are yet able, under ordinary circumstances, to 
assign to each cause a definite portion of the wealth as its own 
special product. 

In this argument, I have taken account of land and human 
exertion only, leaving capital out of the question. 1 propose, 
hereafter, to consider capital, and to show that the principle 
on which it is credited with its share of product is precisely 
the same as that on which, as we have seen, land is credited 
With its share under the form of rent. 





POOR ABEL! 
OUIDA. 
Fortnightly Review, London, April. 

N a primitive and Oriental world the general sympathy 
appears to have been with the victim of Cain; but this 
feeling has changed with the centuries. Cain is for us the 
finer fellow; his brother bores us; if a sense of decency prevents 

our saying so, it does not prevent our feeling it. 
Alas! poor Abel! I remember in my childhood crying over 
a drawing of him lying on the turf with his long hair soaked 
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in blood, whilst the lambs bleated by the altar and the Cark- 
browed Cain slunk away in the background between the trunks 
of the trees, ashamed, afraid, and already weighed down with 
remorse. But Cain now is never ashamed or afraid; as for 
remorse, Lombroso and the physiologists will prove that he 
could not have done other than he did, given his cranial form- 
ation; and who, ah, who! will weep, in the nursery or out of it, 
for Abel? 

Much wonder is often expressed at the continuance, nay 
more, the increase of violent and brutal misdeeds, which dis- 
figure so largely what is called (by itself) an age of civilization. 
But these crimes are a natural, pardonable, and logical result 
of our altered attitude to poor Abel. Since Cain is the favorite 
actor On our stage, it is entirely reasonable that his is the 
career which is most eagerly desired. We still sometimes 
hang him, garrote him, imprison him, or otherwise set our 
brand upon him, but we do it at all times reluctantly, and the 
time is not distant when we shall cease to do it at all. For of 
all strongly-marked features of modern life, sympathy with 
the aggressor instead of the aggrieved is the most conspicuous. 

Is this an innate revolt against the artificial bonds of modern 
life which renders modern society so inclined to take Cain to 
its bosom and fling quicklime contemptuously on the slain 
body of Abel ? Or is it due to the tendency, so gravely marked 
in modern times, to side with the strongest, to disregard the 
law? Is it not, perhaps, beyond all, inspired by the essentially 
modern feeling that the man who has failed is imbecile beyond 
pity? And Abel, whatever form he takes, is, of course, an utter 
failure in the modern view of human existence. He is a per- 
son who did not succeed in making his virtues pay. Of what 
use were a blameless career, a sympathetic character, a tender 
heart? He stood in the path of a stronger man. A divine 
judge and a primitive people might avenge him and weep for 
him; but the modern world kicks him into a neglected grave, 
whilst it buys photographs of Cain and sends him bouquets 
and bottles of brandy. It is needless to wonder why Cain is 
constantly reappearing in modern times; he is the popular 
character. He cannot appear in any costume or in any drama 
without obtaining more or less a large following, and, however 
hideous his crime, he will never be without his partisans and 
supporters. 

If ever insanity be accepted as a reason to spare a criminal, 
it should surely only be when such insanity is the long, incon- 
testable, utterly distraught madness, the signs of which those 
who run can read. That insanity more or less proven by 
specialists should save such a brute as the youth who killed his 
mother, or the tramp who shot the young girls at Chiselhurst, 
is a great injury to the world at large. If the wire-drawing of 
specialists and the jargon of craniology be permitted to come 
into court, every assassin will escape. To allow the plea of 
irresponsibility is practically to inform Cain that the more 
atrocious, fantastic, and horrible be his crime,the more certain 
will physicians and physiologists come to his rescue and keep 
him clear of the scaffold. 

Whence comes this increasing tenderness for the murderer? 
True it is now and then varied by the blind fury of lynch-law, 
which is as unreasoning, although more natural in instinct. 
Neither bespeaks much intelligence in the human race at the 
end of the century, and neither is to be depended on fora 
moment. 

The saving clause, called czrconstances atténuantes, originally 
intended asa philosophicand merciful provision for a few excep- 
tional cases, has degenerated into a most mischievous protec- 
tion of infamy, because poor Abel, #. ¢. the victim slain, is 
wholly forgotten. Cain lives, is vociferous by the logic of his 
counsel, sometimes noisy also by the thousand tongues of the 
newspapers, and becomes pitied and is protected ; sometimes 
he even finds crowds to shout and weep for him as though he 
himself were the martyr. 

Even when a financial crime (if it be a great one, like the 
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Panama Canal) leaves the victim alive, but naked and without 
resource, the interest attaches to the De Lesseps and not tothe 
poor, robbed peasant. 

In politics the same mischievous tendency and preference 
prevail.. Abel, ¢. ¢. the mincrity, lies slain in all lands by the 
clumsy club of his brawny brother, the majority. What does 
there now exist of individual freedom and the representation 
of the minority anywhere? The minority is hounded down and 
bellowed down into silence, and must do as it is bidden, 
whether the question be a glass of beer ora change in the Con- 
stitution, a vaccinated infant or an overthrown monarchy. 

Ulster is but a quarter of Ireland. Lie down, Ulster; poor 
Abel, there you are; let yourself be brained without a kick ora 


- Cry. 





Increase of Crime in the United States.—Statistics show that 
in this country marriages are on the decrease and divorces on 
the increase, the latter ranking next to Japan in all countries 
where statistics are kept. In Japan the population has 
increased during the past twenty years from 33,000,000 to 
40,000,000, notwithstanding the birth-rate is less than any 
other nation in the world except France. The increase of 
population is accounted for by the fact that notwithstanding 
the birth-rate is exceptionally low, so also is the infant 
mortality. It is very easy to obtain a divorce in Japan, as may 
be imagined when in one year the marriages were 325,000 and 
the divorces 109,058, or more than one in three. Possibly if 
divorces were as easily obtained in this country, they might be 
almost as numerous. The papers are full of infanticide, wife- 
poisoning, and abductions, and the records of financial 
prosperity and crime bring us face to face with the startling 
fact that we are increasing in a greater ratio in the latter than 
in the former. 

In 1850 there was one criminal in 3,500 of our population, 
but in 1890 there was one in 786.5, a terrible increase in forty 
years. The Republic is young. Reckoned by the age of nations 
it has hardly yet cast aside its swaddling-clothes, and yet in 
energy, in prosperity, in health and strength, it stands as 
ancient Rome stood, a giant among the Powers of the world. 
There must be some way to stay this mad rush of crime; some 
remedy for this bacteria which 1s poisoning the fountains of 
mofal and physical health. . . . The great working interests 
of the Nation must be ex rapport with each other, each con- 
tributing its quota to the general work. Foremost in this work 
must stand a cultured and scientific medical profession, search- 
ing in heredity, in brain and physical organization, in climate, 
in surroundings, the cause of crime, of poverty, and mental 
degradation. . . . And the remedy must be enforced by 
the action of the philanthropist with his wealth, the Church 
with all its power, woman with her high spiritual intuition, and 
broad-minded, far-seeing statesmen to push forward the work 
with the concentrated power of the State.—Medical Times, 
New York, April. 


The Democracy of Our Day.—Many people have maintained 
that democracy has been the result of education. But, if the 
word is used in its ordinary sense, these people are wrong. 
Education ordinarily is used to mean general knowledge and 
cultivation, with sharpened powers of reasoning, and increased 
capacity for entertaining and being moved by ideas. But 
when we speak of political knowledge in this connection, we 
mean knowledge in an extremely limited sense, having noth- 
ing to do with ideas, and little with elaborate reasoning. We 
mean merely knowledge of contemporary public events; and if 
the daily diffusion of this deserves the name of education, 
education has done more not less than its apostles are accus- 
tomed to claim for it. Whereas steam made democracy a pos- 
sibility, the newspaper made it a necessity. Any human being 
in possession of his senses inevitably thinks about anything 
that is brought immediately under his notice. He thinks about 
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a mouse if it runs under his eyes across his breakfast-table. In 
the same way, when the people of this country began to have 
the events of each day not only offered to their notice, but 
actually thrust upon it, they naturally began to think about 
them, whether they wished to do so or not; it was impossible 
to think about them without forming opinions, and it was 
impossible to form opinions without discussing them. In this 
way was generated what is now called public opinion, and 
public opinion is democracy in its nebular stage. Of course, 
whether public opinion is sound or not, may depend on the 
amount of education which the public happen to possess; but 
it was not education that gave rise to it. It arose simply from 
the natural, the inevitable workings of the common human 
faculties; and the masses began to interest themselves in the 
government of the country, not because they recognized they 
had any glorious right to do so, but for the plain and homely 
reason that they could not help doing so.—T7khe Quarterly 
Review, London, Fanuary to April. 
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THE NEED OF A2STHETIC CULTURE IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION. 
EDOUARD MANEUVRIER. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 


Revue Internationale del Enseignment, Paris, March. 


he education should be applied to the entire nature of 

the human being is an axiom. In the application of this 
proposition, however, there has been, it seems to me, one 
oversight: that the intelligence and the will should be thor- 
oughly educated, every one declares; but little is ever said 
about the education of the sensibility. By that 1 mean esthetic 
education, the cultivation of the soul by the use of the beauti- 
ful, by the arts, 

It may, perhaps, be answered that the esthetic culture is 
quite sufficiently assured by literary instruction ; that Homer, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Virgil, Horace, Corneille, Racine, and 
others are artists who are quite sufficient to develop the sensi- 
bility; that their works, which are in*the hands of all our 
pupils, offer to those who know how to taste them, incom- 
parable lessons in delicacy and refinement. Let us take an 
exact account of classic studies and their results. Let us con- 
sider, for example, the candidates who appear before our 
faculties for a final examination, We shall see how scantily 
these have culled the divine flowers of poetry, how very few 
are chosen among the many called, how many barbarians 
there are among these bachelors, 

Two obstacles are in the way: one is the inadequacy of 
literary studies, because of the extent of the course. Nothing 
is studied thoroughly, and very rarely does a pupil reach the 
point where he is able to read texts without effort. The student 
does not know enough Greek to enjoy Greek masterpieces, 
nor even Latin enough to take pleasure in the Latin classics. 
The student’s sentiments are not his own, but those he has 
been directed to feel; all his emotions are suggested. This 
culture at second-hand has not sufficient life to endure, and the 
student has hardly left college before the little flame of literary 
enthusiasm, sometimes lighted by the words of a good master, 
is extinguished, generally forever. The other obstacle is, that 
zsthetic culture, by means of literature, is not within reach of 
everybody. Only a chosen few, endowed with a certain fitness 
of mind, are capable of this culture. With those, the pleasure 
is the result of an intellectual act. Before feeling these 
literary beauties, you must comprehend them. Such are the 
joys of intellectual aristocrats, 

Culture by the graphic and plastic arts, and especially by 
music, offers the advantage of being accessible to nearly all. 
It is infinitely easier to learn to draw, to play on the violin, 
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than to learn Greek. A youth who is slow at apprehending 
phrases, and very little interested in literature, may become a 
worthy draughtsman or a distinguished musician, His soul 
will open to these manifestations of the beautiful, which it is 
able to seeand hear. Theartsare powerful educators. Where 
the influence of literature has failed, they can, in a measure, 
replace it. Since the time when Orpheus tamed tigers and 
Arion charmed the dolphins, music has never ceased to work 
wonders. When artistic education is added to scientific 
education, it produces an exquisite flower of humanity. 
Thorough enjoyment of what is beautiful is nota gift of birth; 
you must acquire it, you must learn to feel. Our systems of 
education in the University and out of it insufficiently provide 
for this culture, The faculty of reasoning absorbs our whole 
being, yet that faculty has no more value than the faculty of 
feeling. From this it results that so many men think strongly 
and feel weakly. They have fine ideas and coarse feelings. 
Hence it is that so many men of intellect find life tedious. It 
is because they have never learned to discover the pleasures 
without number contained in art and nature. Eyes have they 
but they see not, ears have they but they hear not. The infi- 
nite variety of forms and movements, the festivals of color and 


of light, the exquisite charms of music—all these exist not for 
them. 





THE FIRST ENGLISH BOOK-SALE, 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. 
Longman's Magazine, London, April. 


F it had not been for an indiscreet pamphlet published by an 
English theologian on Holland, our ignorance of English 
book-collectors might have lasted indefinitely longer. But 
during a brief stay in his native land, the pamphleteer intro- 
duced into this country the Dutch custom of selling by auction, 
the books of dead collectors. Hence we are able to say with 
precision that at nine o'clock of the morning of Oct. 31, 1676, 
at the house of Dr. Lazarus Seaman, in Warwick Court, War- 
wick Lane, began the first auction that ever took place in 
England. 

The pamphleteer, Joseph Hill, was one of the most earnest 
and most moderate of the Seventeenth-Century Presbyterians. 
A distinguished career at Cambridge was closed by his refusal 
to take the oath enjoined bythe Act of Uniformity in 1662, 
and the University authorities ‘‘ cut his name out of the books 
in kindness to him” to prevent his being formally ejected from 
his offices. Hill took refuge at Leyden,and was soon appointed 
to the charge of the Scottish Church at Middleburg in Zee- 
land. But though a refugee he remained English at heart, 
and in 1672 wrote a pamphlet entitled “ The Interests of the 
United Provinces, being a Defense of the Zeelander’s Choice,” 
in which he defended the action of King Charles Il. in respect 
of his secret treaty with Louis in 1670, Hill was ordered to 
leave Holland until the war was over, and on his return to 
England the King rewarded his patriotism with a pension of 
£80, and the offer of a bishopric as the price of his conformity, 
The offer was declined. 

During Hill’s stay in England, he would naturally have 
renewed his acquaintance with an old Cambridge Don, Dr. 
Lazarus Seaman, with whom he had many tastes in common. 
Both were book-collectors, both classical scholars, and when 
Seaman died, during Hill’s stay in London, we may be quite 
sure that Hill was among his mourners. 

Seaman left a library of five or six thousand books without 
any provision as to their disposal. To sell them to the book- 
sellers was to give them away. What was to be done with 
them? It was here that Dr. Hill stepped in and “ advised and 
effectually set on foot that admirable and universally approved- 
of way of selling libraries by auction,” as yet unknown 
in this country. The arrangements were soon made, and a 
catalogue compiled by William Cooper in not very good 


Latin. The Latin of the title-page is here quoted for the sake 
of completeness : 

“ Catalogus variosum & insignium librosum instructissimz 
bibliothece clarissimi doctissimigq ; viri Lazari Seaman, S.T.D., 
quorum auctio habibitur Londini in edibus Defuncti in Area 
& Viculo Warwicensi, Octobris ultimo, Cura Gulielmi Cooper, 
Bibliopolz.” 

Probably under Dr. Hill’s guidance, Cooper also drew up the 
following Preface: 

“ To the Reader: 

“ READER—It hath not been usual here in Eng/and to make 
Sales of Books by way of auction, or who will give most for 
them. But it having been practised in other countreys to the 
advantage both of buyers and sellers, it was, therefore, con- 
ceived (for the encouragement of Learning) to publish the 
Sale of these Books this manner of way; and it is hoped that 
this will not be unacceptable to schollers, and, therefore, we 
thought it convenient to give an Advertisement concerning 
the manner of proceeding therein. 

“ First, That having this Catalogue of the Books and their 
Editions under their several Heads and Numbers, it will be 
more easie for any Person of Quality, Gentlemen, or others, to 
Depute any one to buy such Books for them as they shall desire, 
if their occasions will not permit them to be present at the 
Auction themselves, 

‘* Secondly, That those which bid most are the buyers; and 
if any manifest differences should arise, that then the same 
book or books shall be forthwith exposed again to Sale, and 
the highest bidder to have the same. 

“ Thirdly, That all the Books according to the Catalogue 
are (for so much as we know) perfect, and sold as such; But if 
any of them appear to be otherwise before they be taken away, 
the Buyer shall have his choice of taking or leaving the same. 

“ Fourthly, That the money for the Books bought, be paid 
at the delivery of them, within one Month's time after the 
Auction is ended. 

‘‘ Fifthly, That the Auction will begin the 31st of October 
at the Deceased Dr’s House in Warwick Court in Warwick 
Lane, punctually at Nine of the Clock in the Morning, and 
Two in the Afternoon, and this to continue daily until all the 
Books be sold; Wherefore it is desired that the Gentlemen, or 
those Deputed by them may be there precisely at the Hours 
appointed lest they should miss the opportunity of buying 
these Books, which either themselves or their friends desire.” 

In subsequent auctions these rules were repeated with only 
slight alterations and the addition of a ‘‘ Last/y” intimating 
that the books could be viewed before the auction. 





Photography and Public Libraries.—For a long time savants 
and men of erudition have desired that objects of art, manu- 
scripts, miniatures, printed works, and artistic bindings, in the 
public libraries, should be photographed, in order to preserve 
souvenirs of them in case of loss or fire. In France, during 
the last twenty years, several libraries, or dépdts of archives, 
have been destroyed or damaged by conflagrations, as, for 
example, those at Vienne, Bourges, Saintes, Bayonne, and 
Langres. At Bourg, the archives of the Department of Ain 
escaped by a miracle the fire which destroyed the prefecture. 
In other towns, partial conflagrations have been kept within 
bounds, but the danger always exists. Valuable authority for 
the use of the photograph is Dr. Richard Garnett, Keeper of 
the Printed Books of the British Museum. For years he has 
advocated the photographic reproduction of the treasures 
entrusted to his care, and,in a recent interview, says: “A 
public library should keep a photographer in its employ. So 
far as relates to photographing objects belonging to the State 
(or to Cities), commercial photography ought not to be 
allowed. The State ought to appoint a photographer and pay 
him a salary for the exclusive use of his time. The State 
should provide him with the necessary assistants, apparatus, 
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and chemicals. The expense would be relatively small for the 
treasury, and would be almost met through the demand by 
private persons who would buy photographs of objects, espe- 
cially of those belonging to the British Museum, The demand 
already reaches a considerable figure, and it would rise much 
higher should the price of photographs be reduced in conse- 
quence of the transformation of commercial photographers 
into a functionary dependent on the State.”"—J/. Pellechet, in 
Revue des Bibliothéques, Paris, Fanuary. 


A Probably True Portrait of Christopher Columbus.—The 
Duke of Talleyrand is the owner of a painting by Sebastian 
del Piombo, which is supposed to be a portrait of Columbus. 
Two Delegates of the Government of the United States, having 
expressed a desire to have the picture exhibited atthe Chicago 
Exposition, the Duke willingly gave permission to have it sent 
to America. As, however, the varnish of the painting was a 
little clouded by time, the owner had it restored bya skillful 
artist, M. E. Chevreau, in the hope that he might find on the 
canvas some proof that the personage depicted by Del Piombo 
was really Christopher Columbus, or discover for what reason 
the name of Columbus was given to the personage represented. 
After completing his task, M. Chevreau made the following 
summary of his observations. ‘“ The close examination that I 
have made of the portrait of Christopher Columbus, signed by 
Sebastian of Venice or del Piombo, which I have restored, 
leaves in my mind no doubt of its authenticity. The noble 
and severe style of the whole work, the firmness of the drawing, 
the breadth of the model, are, in all points, worthy of this 
master. The inscriptions on the canvas are contemporaneous 
with the painting, and have the same marks of antiquity which 
are found in the head and other parts of the picture. Was it 
painted from life? Of that there is little probability, since 
Sebastian was barely twenty years old when Columbus died. 
That, however, is of no consequence. It is no less certain that 
the portrait resembles the original, for it is inadmissible to 
suppose that, five or six years after the death of the great man, 
an artist of the rank of Sebastian del Piombo would have con- 
sented to paint the portrait of a person as celebrated as 
Columbus without having ample material for making a likeness, 
especially since at that time many living persons had certainly 
known the navigator, and consequently would have been in a 
position to give information to and criticise the painter. It is 
evident, then, that he worked after some drawing made from life. 
This has been the case with many celebrated portraits. Besides 
all this, | would remark, that the proportions of the figure, 


much larger than life, the general aspect, the right hand resting 
on a coiled cable, the inscription, all indicate that the portrait 
was ordered for some meeting-room. Ina word, it isan official 

rtrait and those who ordered it were admirers, perhaps old 
riends, who certainly would not have been contented with a 





Christopher Columbus created by the fancy of the painter. 


There can be no doubt, as I think, in regard to the matter, 
and these features are those of the great navigator.”—Compiles 
Rendus des Séances dela Soctété de Géographie, Paris, February. 














THE DRAMA. 
ACTORS AND ACTRESSES IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Cornhill Magazine, London, April. 
ITHIN the walls or beneath the shadow of Westminster 
Abbey are to be found the graves or monuments of 
most of the lights of the English stage in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

The splendid company of dramatists and authors whose 
names are associated with the Elizabethan era had all passed 
away. Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher lay in 
their several graves (two of these are in the Abbey), while the 
old theatres were deserted and empty. But it is only with the 
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Restoration drama that the annals of actresses on the English 
stage begin. 

One of the first actresses was Mistress (Miss) Sanderson who 
married the great tragedian, Thomas Betterton, in December, 
1662, and was not only a first-rate actress, but a good woman 
and a devoted wife, a combination only too rare in those days, 
She played the leading female parts in the Duke’s company for 
thirty years with signal success, and was especially renowned 
in Shakespeare’s heroines. At last (in 1695) increasing age and 
failing health obliged her to give up her parts to her husband’s 
ward, Mrs. Barry. 

It has been erroneously stated that Mrs. Barry, Betterton’s 
ward, the greatest tragic actress of her generation, lies also in 
the Cloisters, the fact being that she is buried at Acton. When 
a small child of about six, the charming Mrs. Bracegirdle made 
her début as a page in the same company as Mrs. Barry. She 
was also either adopted by Betterton or placed under his care, 
and, though inferior to Elizabeth Barry in talent, captivated 
every heart by her charming manners and appearance. “It will 
be no extravagant thing to say that scarce an audience saw her 
that were less than half of them lovers without a suspected 
favorite among them.” 

Mrs. Bracegirdle’s career on the stage was comparatively 
short. In 1706-7 the star of Ann Oldfield was rising, and in 
a trial of strength between the two actresses, when each acted 
the same part on consecutive nights, the town gave the prefer- 
ence to the younger lady, whereupon Mrs. Bracegirdle retired 
in dudgeon rather than suffer herself to be eclipsed by her 
rival, Once only did she appear on the stage again: to take 
part with Mrs. Barry in Betterton’s first benefit. She lived 
long enough to see the début of the great Garrick, and to ban- 
ter old Colley Cibber on his jealousy of the young actor. She 
died in 1748, and was buried beside her old friends the Better- 
tons in the East Cloister. 

Ann Oldfield, the only actress buried actually inside the 
Abbey walls, was, while superior to Mrs. Bracegirdle on the 
stage, far below her in personal character. She was the 
acknowledged queen of comedy in her day, and is said to have 
been inimitable in certain tragic parts. Strange as it may 
seem nowadays, the burial of a notorious actress in the Abbey 
roused no opposition from anybody. But when General 
Churchill wanted to place a monument there to the lady’s 
memory, Wilcocks, the dean, refused to allow it. 

Barton Booth, who played with Ann Oldfield, was originally 
destined for the Church, but he ran away from home at the 
age of 17 (1698) and went on the stage in the Dublin Theatre. 
After making a great sensation by his acting of the Ghost to 
Betterton’s Ham/et, he ultimately became the acknowledged 
successor of the old tragedian in popular favor. Nearly forty 
years (1772) after his death, a monument was placed to his 
memory in Poet’s Corner by his second wife, née Saintlow, 
once a celebrated actress herself. His family emigrated to the 
New World, and two of his decendants, both actors, are known 
to fame. One, Wilkes Booth, assassinated President Lincoln 
in Ford's Theatre, Washington ; the other is a familiar figure 
in Shakespearean parts on both sides of the water. 

Mrs. Cibber, so long associated on the same stage with Gar- 
rick, made her dédu¢t at the Opera. Garrick trained her and 
saw her develop greater power than he had ever given her 
credit for, She died in 1776, aged 52, and was privately buried 
in the North Cloister. 

Two years later there died at Bath an actress, Mrs. Pritchard, 
considered by some critics as a finer actress than Mrs, Cibber. 
She is chiefly remembered now as Mrs. Siddons'’s greatest fore- 
runner in the part of Lady Macdeth, though in her day she 
won the most brilliant success in comedy. She died in Au- 
gust, 1768, and, although not buried in the Abbey, a monument 
was put up to her in Poet’s Corner by her admirers. 

Two actors, celebrated in different ways, died in the same year, 
1777, and were both buried in the North Cloister—the trage- 
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dian Barry and the comedian Foote. Mrs. Spranger Barry, 
wife of the tragedian, and herself an actress of no mean 
repute, was also buried in the Abbey Cloister. 

Garrick held the foremost place on the English stage for 
thirty-eight years. The romance of his life will be found in 
his marriage, and, as in the case of Betterton, no shadow 
darkened his domestic happiness. Garrick died January 20, 
1799, in retirement, and at his funeral a string of carriages 
blocked the way from the Strand to the Abbey, while a guard 
of soldiers kept back the dense crowds. Forty-three years 
later, Mrs. Garrick, who lived to be 98, was laid in her hus- 
band’s grave. There remains to be mentioned only Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the last of the great tragic actresses of the Eighteenth 
Century, who found a resting-place in Westminster Abbey,and 
with her the muster-roll is closed. 





THE POETRY OF THE COMMONPLACE, 
A STUDY IN THE WAGNERIAN DRAMA. 
HENRY GREENLEAF PEARSON. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Harvard Monthly, Cambridge, March. 

HE dimness of outliue which enables us to regard a shoe- 
T maker of the Sixteenth Century as a romantic character, 
the soft halo with which time illuminates the commonplace, 
makes us forget that an opera like Richard Wagner's “ Meister- 
singer von Niirnberg,” is based essentially upon the common- 
place ; that the scenes are of the most ordinary and familiar 
sort, that the actors are cobblers, grocers, bakers, tailors, soap- 
boilers, and ’prentices; and that the plot deals with the petty 
interests of a stuffy German town. 

Moreover, the plot of the drama has the same homely char- 
acteristics. The motives upon which it is based are the simple 
primary affections that stir us quickest and deepest and that 
touch the chords common to all hearts. There is no esoteric 
emotion, no refinement of passion, no broad and striking per- 
sonification of abstract qualities asin the “ Ring,” no consum- 
ing fever of poisoned love as in “ Tristan,” no solemn mysti- 
cism of the ewige Wezbliche as in“ Tannhiauser,” or of religion 
as in “ Parsifal.” The cobblestones of Nuremburg are always 
under our feet. The dialogue, too, is full of the traits of plain 
people, who think deeper than they speak. Their talk, like 
that of almost all simple folk, abounds in methaphors; and if 
it were not for the interpreting power of the music, we should 
hardly guess the wealth of emotion which the homely words 
express. 

A dramatist is great in proportion as he makes his char- 
acters, not active, but living. This dramatic skill Wagner 
shows especially in that scene in which the third act opens— 
the scene in Hans Sachs’s workshop. The plot advances hardly 
a step; we see the characters simply living, and see them all 
the better because the quiet picture is set between the hubbub 
of the street fight and the pomp of the Fohannzsfest; because 
the storm and stress of action have subsided, and left the 
current of life to run smoothly, its farthest depths clear to our 
gaze. 

In this scene in the workshop, Wagner’s conception of what 
we may call the poetry of the commonplace, the nature of our 
ordinary lives as seen from the divine side, together with his 
power of representing a man in meditation as well as in action 
is revealed in Hans Sachs, the poet-cobbler. We see Sachs, 
the poet, when he sits with the huge folio in his lap, pondering 
upon the perversity of human ways, gazing with the deep and 
simple wonder at the 

‘* Wahn ! Wahn ! 
Ueberall Wahn !” 
that meets him, and in which he finds even himself involved. 
He is the cobbler when he tortures the apprehensions of the 
suspicious Bickmesser ; and he is poet, cobbler, and lover in 
that charming scene when £va enters, seeking the lover from 
whom, the night before, Sachs had separated her, but making 
her tight shoe the naive pretext of her visit. ‘ When | stand 
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it makes me walk, and when I walk it makes me stand.” The 
cobbler kneels before her, examines and plies her with ques- 
tions about the shoe; until at last £va, in her distress, cries 
out, “ Nay, master! dost thou know better than ] where the 
shoe pinches?” At this moment, in the doorway behind 
Sachs, Walther appears. The cobbler guesses the meaning of 
the cry of joy that £va utters, and exclaims, ‘“‘ Ah, now! know 
where the shoe pinches!” This is the ecstatic moment of the 
drama; the ardent lover, in his knightly array, singing the 
song that is to win him his bride, the elder man silently bend- 
ing over the tiny shoe, and the maiden radiant with love, to 
whom the newly awakened passion suddenly reveals the full 
meaning of the other love that has so long watched over her. 
She sees the fruits of the unregarded devotion of Sachs in the 
power of her new affection, and, overwhelmed with the rush 
of gratitude and love, leans sobbing upon his shoulder. 

Such is the poetry of the commonplace as Wagner has shown 
ittous. At first we do not recognize it. The gorgeous trap- 
pings of the wonderful music so deck out those plain, homely 
incidents that we are dazzled by the splendid display. But 
after the opera, as we sit in our easy chair before the fire, the 
simplicity of it all begins to dawn upon us. We realize that 
the whole evening long we have seen no personage nobler 
than a knight, and no more thrilling scene of action thana 
street fight. Gradually our thought and emotions cluster 
about one figure, the person of the poet-cobbler; and Hans 
Sachs, thinking the thoughts of the world as he plies the ham- 
mer upon his last, becomes for us the perfect type and expres- 
sion of the poetry of the commonplace—the revealer of the 
heavenward openings in our own dull lives, 





ELEONORA DUSE—A NEW DRAMATIC LIGHT. 


id the April number of Current Literature (New York) is an 

illustrated article, made up mostly of extracts from various 
sources, on the new Italian actress whose name and fame have 
recently become known on this side of the Atlantic. 


‘‘Madame Duse’s repertory includes not alone a number of 
Shakespearean characters, but 
also a number of modern French 
ones, such as Camille and 
Fédora, in which her acting 
has been brought in direct con- 
trast to that of Sarah Bern- 
hardt. Critics have been enthu- 
siastic in their praise of her 
naturalness and realism. 

“The great characteristic of 
Eleonora Duse, and one which 
raises her far above all her con- 
temporaries, is the manner in 
which she eliminates all arti- 
fice, method, and indeed every- 
thing that partakes of the arti- 
ficial, in her life upon the stage. 

She will not aid her por- 
trayals by resorting to those 
sham elaborations, by which 
actors think they may transform themselves into the persons 
whom for a few hours they represent. Truth is her goal; it is 
also her path. With her it is ever present. She achieves truth, 
without catering to the public caprice, her own womanly vanity, or 
the world of illusion belonging to stage-life. She sees the truth; she 
feels it. Yet itis subjective truth. And of sorrow, the grand motive 
of feminine action upon the stage, she is the truest exponent.” 

Laura Marholm in Nord und Sid says of her: 


“I tried to compare her with Wolter, Bernhardt, Ellmenreich, or 
some other great actress of the past ten years or more; there were 
no grounds of comparison. The whole group of French and Ger- 
man traditions arranged themselves on one side, a unity in them- 
selves, and she, too, stood on one side, a unity in herself, each a 
separate world, each a finished culture-type. It was not simply 
an Italian in contrast with French and German, not one school 
with another school—but one woman-temperament with other 
woman-temperaments, a differentiation of sensibility in comparison 
with her predecessors, something primitively massive, something 
wildly dazzling; one is even tempted to say, something hardly 
womanly.” 
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Helena Modjeska.—There are many curious stories told of 


‘the beginnings of famous actresses. They usually are the 
‘children of poor professional people. That is the regulation 


‘story—their poverty and struggles, and, finally, they make a hit 
and go on to fame. 

Helena Modjeska was one of the exceptions to this rule. 
Near the quaint old city of Cracow, the home of the ancient 
kings of Poland,a devastating fire had destroyed a little village, 
leaving the inhabitants homeless and dependent upon charity. 
Little Helena Modjeska, for she was only a miss at the time, 
suggested to a friend that they get up an amateur theatrical 
entertainment for the benefit of the sufferers. 

“ But you can’t act,” rejoined her friend. 

“Well, I can try,” said Modjeska, and she did try, for that 
very day she sought the association of three others who were 
fond of dramatic entertainments, and, after waiting on the 
owner of one of the public halls in Cracow, they succeeded in 
having it donated for their performance. 

The night came and the hall was crowded, for there was not 
only wide-spread interest in the charity, but also much curios- 
ity to witness the début of Helena Modjeska and her friends. 
One of the pieces presented was that of “ A Saucy Lackey,” 
in which little Helena enacted the title réle. 

That night there happened in Cracow the director of the 
Imperial Theatre, at Warsaw, Chichinski, who had strolled into 
the entertainment in the hope of finding some talent of 
promise. So pleased was he, that he sought Modjeska after the 
performance was over, and said: “You played that impudent 
lackey so well that I was tempted to box your ears,” and after 
some further praise took the amateur’s address, and left. 

A short time after, a vacancy occurred at the Imperial Theatre, 
and the manager remembering the ability displayed by Mod- 
jeska, made her an offer to join the stock company of the 
national play-house. It was there that she achieved her first 
great triumphs and remained as leading lady for many years. 

No one was more surprised than Modjeska herself when she 
learned that she had appeared under the critical eye of the 
greatest theatrical manager of her country, and thus it was, 
while performing an act of charity, that a door was opened to 
a career that has few parallels in the history of the stage.— 
Munsey's Magazine, New York, April. 


Mr. Irving and Tennyson’s “ Becket.”—The Lyceum under 
Mr. Irving’s management has been conducted in the same 
spirit of Art for Art’s sake as might be expected to guide the 
destinies of a subsidized theatre. Considered merely from the 
point of view of money-paying popularity the management 
would never have presented ‘ Werner,” “ Twelfth-Night,” 
“The Iron Chest,” “King René’s Daughter,” “ The Cup,” or 
“Lear.” “ Becket” has no doubt been a labor of love. It is 
fortunately its own reward. The play has hit the popular 
taste, and the only regret one hears connected with it is that 
Lord Tennyson did not live long enough to see his dramatic 
story upon the stage. A triumphant night for “ Becket” was 
the one thing in life to which Lord Tennyson looked forward 
in kis declining days. If “ Becket” is not a great play, judged 
from the point of view of dramatic construction, it tells the 
stirring story of the friendship and quarrels of Henry and the 
Archbishop, and provides the great actor with a still finer and 
more human example of the splendid bigots of the Church, 
than the Frenchman in Lord Lytton’s play, or the bullet- 
headed Englhstmau of Shakespeare. 

In ** Becket” as in “Faust” the spectators’ most varied 
tastes and feelings are challenged. Poetry, painting, music, 
the beauty of carefully arranged color, the varying sheen of 
brocades, and the glitter of decorative ornament, apart alto- 
gether from the theatrical presentation of a great form. all 
these things cc -e within positive touch of the sensibilities. 
When masters ot the fine arts combine together to make stage 
pictures, the heroic painter is, for the moment, left far behind 
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the scenic artist in codperation with the actor and the musi- 
cian. In ‘‘ Becket” we have the historic picture in action, 
alive with its suggested perils and triumphs, bustling with its 
men-at-arms, thrilling with trumpet calls, shaken with thunder- 
claps; or softened with sunset and endowed with the real emo- 
tions, the chastened sorrows, the dying words of the men and 
women themselves. 

The stage play, arranged, lighted, dressed, and set in 
motion at the Lyceum, is the same as giving life and action to 
the historic frescoes that decorate the walls of the Houses of 
Parliament, galvanizing into life the heroes and martyrs for 
the time, and filling the memory with living pictures that no 
other art can evolve; and yet, alas! the actor’s work dies with 
him. He has, however, in his lifetime, so many advantages, so 
much personal fame, so much homage continually at his feet, 
that he may well be content to leave his name and his labors 
to the records of histime. In the chronicles that will carry 
down to posterity the name of Henry Irving, he will surely 
take foremost rank for his many-sided capacity; for his genius 
as an actor, his artistic perception, his powers of combination, 
and his practicability as a stage-manager; for the courage with 
which he has fought for the highest and best in stagecraft, and 
the position the theatre has taken under his leadership.— 
Foseph Hatton, in The Art Fournal, London, April. 


Such Is Fame.—Rubenstein was professor of the piano to 
Carmen Sylva at one time, and it was to one of her ladies that 
he said: “‘ When I first went to England, and was young and 
could play, I used to perform to empty halls. Nowthat I am 
old and cannot play, they all go wild over me, and can’t finda 
hall big enough for me to perform in.”—J/usical Record, Boston, 
April. 








SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Superstitious Practices in France.— The immense sacred 
stones found in various countries, and which are called dol- 
mans, or cromlechs, or menhirs, have popular legends attached 
to them. Besides these legends, there are connected with 
these megalithic monuments, in certain parts of France, some 
superstitious practices which preserve a singular vitality. 
There are localities where sick people or ailing limbs are 
passed through the holes in certain stones. In other places 
sick people are slipped in between a sacred stone and the 
ground, Christianity has often put its imprint on these prac- 
tices, by substituting for the stone, the object of pagan belief, a 
table covered with relics, or the flat stone of a saint's tomb. 
“ We are obliged,” wrote a Canon of Vannes, in 1825, “ to tol- 
erate practices which may rightly be called odd, in order to 
fight with more boldness and success practices which are crim- 





inal.” To this conciliatory policy of the clergy we owe the 
preservation, not only of many ancient monuments, but of 
usages very curious for folk-lore, and of which there are wit- 
nesses for centuries, There are relations between the material 
civilization of the Gauls at the megalithic epoch and the civil- 
ization of Pelasgic Greece. The popular legends of megalithic 
Gaul that I have studied appear to be closely related to those 
of Pelasgic society, before the construction of the Greek pan- 
theon, My conclusion is that, centuries before the great unity 
achieved by the Roman conquest, there existed another unity 
of which the cause is unknown. The most probable explana- 
tion seems to be to admit a Pelasgic current of civilization 
flowing from west to east, and not from east to west as is yen- 
erally supposed,.— Salomon Reinach, in Comptes Rendus des 
Séinces del’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Letires, Paris. 

Tasmanian Implements.—At a meeting of the Anthropologi- 
cal Institute, on March 21st, President A. Macalister in the 
chair, Dr. Tylor exinibited a collection of the rude stone imple- 
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ments of the Tasmanians, showing them to belong to the 
palzolithic, or unground, stage of the implement-maker’s art, 
below that found in prehistoric times in Europe, and being on 
the whole the lowest known in the world. Fragments or 
rough flakes of chest or mud-stone, never edged by grinding, 
but only by chipping on one surface with another stone, and 
grasped in the hand, without any handle, served the simple 
purposes of notching trees for climbing, cutting up game, and 
scraping spears and clubs. The Tasmanians appear to have 
kept up the rudimentary art in their remote corner of the 
world until the present century, and their stage of civilization 
has become a guide by which to judge of the prehistoric cave 
and drift men, whose life in England and France depended 
on similar but better instruments. The Tasmanians, though 
perhaps in art the rudest of savages, were at most only a stage 
below other savages, and do not disclose any depths of brutal- 
ity. The usual moral and social rules prevailed among them ; 
their language was efficient and even copious; they had a well- 
marked religion in which the spirits of ancestors were looked 
to for help in trouble, and the echo was called the “ Talking 
Shadow.” Such facts make it clear that neither antiquity nor 
savagery reaches to really primitive stages of human life, which 
belongs to a remoter past, of which no evidences have been 
yet unveiled.— ature, London, March 30. 


ARCH#ZOLOGY. 


Chinese Chronology.—The story goes that in 79 A.D. some 
parties dug into the grave of H. Siang, a King who died 296 
B.c., and found a great number of bamboo tablets containing 
100,000 characters. These tablets may not be genuine, but 
they help chronology. Ten Kings before H. Siang in their 
reigns added to 827 B.C., gives 1122 B.C. Theera of Chan, 
which was 1051 B.C., was 500 years before Confucius. The 
Chinese have a cycle of sixty, with two series consisting of ten 
earthly stems and twelve heavenly branches. The Hindoos 
had acycle of sixty years. This possibly may have gone from 
the Hindoos to the Babylonians. Professor Legge holds that 
there was history in China as early as 2200 B.C.; that Confu- 
cius had access to it. There are no old manuscripts in China, 
but there are some tablets which date as early as goo B.C. 
Paper was not made until after the Christian era; before that 
articles were printed on bamboo or strips of wood. Knotted 
cords formed a way of keeping records in China about 4000 B.c., 
according to Chinese accounts; but there are no knotted cords 
at present in China. These guippus were found by the Span- 
ish invaders in use by the Mexicans for keeping chronological 
records, 


Coil Pottery.—There is somewhat of a resemblance in many 
of the stone implements all over the world. It isonly recently 
that it has been discovered that there is a similar resemblance 
in much of the pottery of this early age, especially in the coil 
pottery. This pottery was made by rolling clay into long 
strings like cord, and while soft beginning with one end to coil 
it round and round, increasing the size of the bottom till 
it assumed the desired dimensions, then shaping it up the 
sides (just as straw hats are made) till the acquired form and 
size was attained. The most extraordinary part of the inves- 
tigation is that this ware, made in the same manner, is found 
in the mounds of Florida and Ohio, in the cliff-dwellings of 
New Mexico and Arizona, in the buried cities of the cafions of 
these Territories, also in the Connecticut Valley and under the 
ancient shell-heaps of Cape Cod, Mass. What a long period 
of time it must have taken to have this art disseminated over 
SO vast a territory at this early age. According to the uses 
these pots were intended for, so were they made large or small, 
thick or thin, and in various shapes. It was a common prac- 
lice to use some sharp instrument to dint or work up some 
fanciful designs without obliterating the lines of the coil; in 
some cases they are beautifully marked, looking like carved 
black oak ; others made of light-colored clay in very fine coils 
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prettily indented, formed neat designs. Some of the best 
ware is handsomely smoothed and rubbed toalmost a polished 
surface before baking. All are smoothed inside; probably 
some of those intended to withstand heat have plumbago 
mixed in the inner surface of the vessels. There are many 
fanciful designs of this ware, some very large jars, pots of all 
shapes, bowls, cups, pitchers, etc.—Henry Hales, in Science, 
New York, April 7. 


Stone Age in Russia.—S, Nikitoni, in his paper read before 
the International Congress of Prehistoric Archeology and 
Anthropology,* upon the constitution of the quaternary 
deposits in Russia, and their relation to the articles produced 
by the activity of prehistoric man, draws the following con- 
clusions: The subdivision of the Stone Age into palzolithic 
and neolithic epochs should be retained for Russia in Europe. 
The study of the glacial deposits of Finland and of the west- 
ern region do not furnish any proof of the existence of two 
special glacial epochs and of an inter-glacial epoch. All the 
facts can be explained by the phenomena of the oscillation of 
a glacier at the time of its gradual but irregular retreat. . . . 
Man lived simultaneously with the mammoth during the 
second half of the glacial epoch along the limit of glaciation, 
knowing, amongst other things, the use of fire, but making 
only splintered flint instruments. As the glacier retreated, man 
advanced toward the north and northwest; he arrived in Fin- 
land and in the Baltic region after the close of the glaciation, 
and after the disappearance of the mammoth; but man then 
possessed the more advanced culture of the neolithic period, 
and knew how to make instruments of polished stone, pot- 
tery, etc. Russia in Europe does not present any traces of 
man in the first half of the pleistocene age, or of still more 
ancient man.—Wature, London, March 30. 

ASTRONOMY, 


The Spectrum of New Stars.—The new stars which appear 
from time to time, whether or not they appear in connection 
with a nebula, are produced by the shock of swarms of meteors. 
The spectrum of new stars is a composite spectrum. It is com- 
posed of a mixed radiation and a spectrum of absorption like 
that which is presented in a variable star, like A/zra in the 
Whale, when it reaches its maximum degree of light. When 
the Nova Corone was observed for the first time, in 1866, 
it presented a spectrum of brilliant rays superimposed, or a 
spectrum of sombre rays. There were in the blue part of the 
spectrum two slightly marked rays, which have been identified 
with those which have been found in the spectrum of comets 
and which are due to carbon. The spectre of Nova Cygui, 
first seen in 1876, had several brilliant rays in which carbon 
was present. As the star diminished in light, the rays gener- 
ally became less numerous and less brilliant; but what caused 
most remark was that a ray situated in the green, which is 
universally regarded as the principal ray of the spectrum of 
nebulz, grew brighter as the other rays grew dimmer. This 
is precisely what would take place if the star was the result of 
the collision of swarms of meteors. The star Nova Andromede 
of 1885 appeared to give the same spectrum as a nebula, the 
most brilliant part of it having been due to carbon, It appears 
that this carbon is one of the characteristic elements of the 
spectrum of new stars; that it is also one of the characteristic 
elements of the spectrums of swarms of meteors. Thus the 
theory of the origin of new stars by collision is verified by the 
presence of carbon in their spectrum. — 3. N. Lechyer, in 
Fournal de Physique, Theortque, et Appliquée, Paris, Fanuary, 

CHEMISTRY, 

Refrigeration by Pipe-line.—The pipe-line refrigerating 
system. if the latest on the list of distributive agencies, is not 
behind its predecessors in the value and importance of its 
service. In the preservation of food during heated seasons 
and over long distances of transport, in the equalizing of 

* Held at Moscow. 
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temperature in private and public buildings, and in other 
forms of service, both domestic and otherwise, the science of 
refrigeration has become as indispensable to business and per- 
sonal comfort as is trade for the one and a fan for the other. 

To meet the shortage always consequent to mild winters, 
chemical science has developed the process of manufacturing 
artificial ice that is practically independent of weather condi- 
tions, and can supply us with sections of the North Pole even 
in tropical limits. Science has gone beyond this seeming 
miracle of production, and by the mechanical aids of a pipe- 
line service has economized the cost of keeping cool and pre- 
serving food, and of generally distributing its blessings. 

The methods contributing to these results have two notable 
examples in the cities of Denver and St. Louis. In both of 
these leading cities the experiment, on a commercial scale, 
has been a success.—Age of Steel, St. Louis, April 8. 


ELECTRICITY. 


A Pocket Blow-Pipe.—Civilization has two sides to it, bright 
and dark. Science is just as likely to play in the service of 
one as in that of the other. For instance, the other day, Mr. 
Swan, the great electrician, declared that he had just seen 
electrical blow-pipes capable of melting the stoutest iron so 
rapidly, that to melt into a fire-and-burglar-proof safe with this 
fatal instrument, would be the work of only a few minutes and 
would be both an easy anda noiseless operation. The only 
drawback to the burglar using such a scientific tool is, that a 
forty-horse engine-power is required before the electrical blow- 
pipe can work. 

METALLURGY. 

Metallic Tin on Cloth.—A new process, invented in Germany, 
allows a brilliant and flexible stratum of tin to be deposited 
upon cotton fibre. A paste is first made of the powdered zinc 
of commerce and white of egg and spread on the material by 
means ofa brush. This is then coagulated after drying by a 
current of superheated steam, and the tissue is then introduced 
into a bath of perchloride of tin. The metal precipitates on 
the zinc in a finely divided state, and after rinsing and drying 
the cloth, it is passed through cylinders or calenders which 
give brilliance to the coat oftin. Beautiful metallic designs 
may be obtained in this way. It is stated that the process may 
be substituted entirely for the ordinary method of ornamenting 
cloth with tinfoil.—Sczentific American, New York, April 8. 


MINERALOGY. 

Temperature of Combustibility of the Diamond.— According 
to Henri Moissan, who has already succeeded in preparing 
diamonds artificially, the temperature at which diamonds burn 
varies from 700° to 875° C., according to the specimen, 
and the harder the stone the higher the burning point. 
Although the diamond resists the action of chlorine, and 
hydrofluoric acid even at a temperature of 1,200° C., it is easily 
attacked by the alkaline carbonates at that temperature with 
the formation of carbonic oxid. This experiment enabled M. 
Moissan to prove that the diamond contained no hydrogen or 
hydrocarbons.—Engineering and Mining Fournal, April 8. 





PROGRESS OF SEISMIC SCIENCE, 
C, FALKENHORST. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Ueber Land und Meer, Stutigart, Heft 13. 


URING the close of January and the early part of Febru- 
D ary of the current year, the beautiful Ionian Isle of Zante, 
the flower of the Levant, was visited by a terrible earthquake. 
Fortunately, the loss of life was inconsiderable, but the desola- 


tion wrought in city and country was simply indescribable. 


The houses were almost wholly destroyed. and some fifty 
thousand people were camped in the open air during the most 
intense cold that Zante had experienced for many years, with- 
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out adequate supply of fuel or food. On February 13th again, 
the Island of Samothrace experienced an earthquake. Any 
one who has witnessed the results of such a catastrophe, espe- 
cially of one attended with considerable loss of life, will have 
no difficulty in realizing that the people of countries, more or 
less subject to seismic disturbances, would give a great deal 
for some reliable means of determining the approach of an 
earthquake, that they might, at least, be able to escape with 
their lives. 

Unfortunately, the science of the age is mot yet so far 
advanced that the approach of an earthquake can be pre- 
dicted confidently; nevertheless, stones are being industriously 
collected forthe building ofascience ofthis most terrible 
of all natural phenomena, and it may be fairly hcped that in 
due course we shall have reliable appliances for warning the 
people of city and country of the approaching danger. How 
laborious is the work in this department, how complicated the 
problems which present themselves, we may readily realize by 
a study of the most recent investigations. At the same time, 
too, we may well be lost in admiration of the keen insight dis- 
played in these efforts to wring from Nature her most guarded 
secrets. The mere study of the single shock which makes the 
earth tremble is met by difficulty on difficulty. When did the 
trembling and heaving begin, at what stage is the chief shock 
experienced, what is the measure of its strength, from what 
direction did it come, and how wide was its range? Was the 
earth’s movement lateral or vertical? It is necessary to have 
appliances for determining all these problems, before any scien- 
tific explanation of earthquakes can be advanced. But there 
are very few men cold-blooded enough to enter on the inves- 
tigation with the earth rocking under their feet. Nor, indeed, 
would any one be in a position to answer all these questions as 
a result of personal observation. The mere strength of the 
ground movement is far beyond our capacity to estimate. 
Who, in the presence of an earthquake, could say that the 
earth heaved or sank a few centimetres at a given moment? 

Recent investigations have aimed at overcoming these diffi- 
culties, and making the earthquake itself record the extent, 
duration, and direction of each distinct oscillation. An 
apparatus called a “seismograph” was invented which by a 
pendulum or index recorded each several movement on 
a sheet of paper or a smeared plate. These seismo- 
graphs are erected in regions subject to earthquakes, 
where they stand like sentinels ready to record the 
first movement of the advancing foe. But much time and 
thought were expended before the instrument was brought to 
anything like perfection. The earlier efforts produced only a 
tangled and undecipherable web of hieroglyphics. The force 
and extent of each several oscillation were traceable, but there 
was nothing to indicate the order of their succession. 
Improvements were next made in the pendulum, the pen was 
securely attached to a heavy fifty-pound ball, very accurate 
clock-work kept an endless sheet of paper in uniform forward 
movement in front of it, and the records were rendered more 
intelligible. The first clear autograph of an earthquake was 
obtained at Tokio in Japan on July 25, 1880, by means ofa 
Wagnerian seismograph. The earthquake had a duration of 
only two minutes, during which there were numerous oscilla- 
tions, all of which were clearly recorded, the most violent 
indicating a surface movement of 1.67 millimetres. 

But instructive as such a record may seem at first glance, it 
was not all that could be desired. It indicated the horizontal 
but not the vertical movement. But improvements continued 
to be made until, at length, all necessary data were recorded, 
thus affording a thorough insight into the earth-movement 
during the whole period of the phenomena. Professor S. 
Sekiya, in Japan, conceived the happy idea of recording the 
seismic movements by means of an apparatus made of cop- 
per wire,* To avoid confusion the apparatus must be divided; 

* Illustrations in the original. 
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the first two parts record, each, the movements during twenty 
seconds, while the third part indicates the movements for 
thirty-two seconds, We have only.to compare the records of 
this apparatus with the hieroglyphic records of the earlier 
seismographs to realize how important has been the progress 
in this department of science. 

Nevertheless, no one is so thoroughly aware as the seismol- 
ogists themselves; that they are as yet only collecting mate- 
rial for the foundation of the science. They are, therefore, 
while laborious in observation, very cautious in advancing 
views. Naturally so young a science as seismology, precisely 
like meteorology, in which admittedly so little of impor- 
tance has been firmly established, is made the dumping-ground 
for numerous brilliant but unsupported ideas. The great edu- 
cated public concerns itself especially with these dark prob- 
lems. The consideration of such problems is, of course, 
instructive, but any one capable of appreciating the insight 
exhibited by systematic investigation in this department will 
realize that it is safer to keep abreast with the investigators 
than to follow any erratic genius into the realms of prophecy. 





INFLUENCE OF PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT. 
Dr. KARL MULLER. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Die Natur, Halle, March 25. 


ERSONS familiar with acoustics will readily understand an 

interesting and charming experiment in the conductivity 

of sound. It consists in connecting the sounding-board of a 

pianoforte with a harp in an adjoining room by means of a 

stick of soft wood. Thus connected, a piece played on the 

piano will be accompanied more softly by the harp, the two 
instruments being, of course, toned to the same pitch. 

This unison, simple as may be its explanation, strikes me as 
a charming illustration of the influence of external physical 
conditions On our inner nature. We, too, to a greater or less 
extent, respond to the influences around us, We might even 
venture to regard human nature as a harp, the five senses as 
the harp-strings which vibrate involuntarily in unison with the 
world without. Kant once described music as an immodest 
art, because there is no possibility of escaping it. And this 
immodesty is characteristic of all things that impress them- 
selves on our senses, and how limitless these sense-operations 
are, may be inferred from the fact that our senses are never 
fora moment idle. We call this mass of sensual impressions 
which engender sensations, Life, forgetting how wonderful a 
phenomenon this daily life is. 

In fact, in the moment in which anything is communicated 
to our vital harp we are all sensation, and at the same time 
consciousness plays its ré/e, taking deep hold of our spiritual 
nature. Let us turn nowto every-day experience. The differ- 
ence between day and night spread out over the whole world 
influences our spiritual life very much as light and warmth 
influence vegetable life, awakening it to vigor by its intensity, 
or leaving it to perish or lie dormant by its withdrawal. Pre- 
cisely so are our souls influenced by sunlight and warmth, and 
any one accustomed to self-observation, cannot fail to have 
observed how much, like the plants, he is influenced both by 
the periods of the day and the seasons of the year. Yes, we, 
too, are subject to the natural laws which preside over all 
organic life. We,too, revel, in the sunshine, while in the cold, 
rainy days of April or November spiritual gloom oppresses us. 
And not only our sensations, but our thoughts, too, are in 
unison with our surroundings. 


We do not mean that external 
influences immediately generate thoughts, but simply that they 
bring about a condition in which the thoughts arise spon- 
taneously. Subject to this limitation outward influences are 
the parents of prescribed sensations which, in their turn, con- 
dition a prescribed realm of thought. Joy or sorrow, wanton- 
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ness Or melancholy, disposition to joke or wit—ail these 
depend on conditions of soul-life, which. as beiore said, are 
induced by external impulses. It is the environment that 
moulds us, that makes us prosaic or poetic. 

Isit, then, any wonder that things poetic in themselves should 
inoculate men subject to them with a certain romanticism ? 
What a vast difference is there between the peasants of the 
Netherlands and those of the Alps? There a certain stupidity 
is exhibited, here an esthetic sense, manifested even in the 
colored pictures on the outer walls ofthe houses. One exclaims 
involuntarily, “ How the Alps elevates its children to its own 
level!” Amid such grand scenery man is and must be more 
heroic than elsewhere, if only from the mere fact that he is 
engaged in perpetual combat with snow and ice, and exposed 
to all the terrors of storm and cloud. His soul-harp responds 
to other notes than those which set the Netherlander’s in 
vibration. 

But for man the most powerful of all external influences is 
the environment of his fellow man in great masses. In great 
cities, where man reacts on man, sparks fly as in the friction 
between flint and steel. It is only here that our spiritual 
activity is aroused to the “storm and stress,” which has 
wrought up our age to a nervous excitability, such as the world 
probably never experienced before. Humanity could never 
have reached its present stage of development in art and 
science and social conditions, if it had not forsaken the forest 
and gradually concentrated itself in dense settlement. But to 
this step man was driven by nature. The same imperious 
nature which constrained primitive man to camp along the 
sinuous course of the forest stream, constrained him no less in 
the selection of his home after the forest floor was laid bare. 
Differences in the stage and character of civilization are the 
products of natural conditions; and he who once realizes the 
fact is astonished at the extent of this dependence. It is an 
invariable rule that where natural conditions are favorable, 
civilization reaches its highest development, and vice versd. It 
is a simple fact, clear enough to the man of insight, and yet 
the average man realizes it so little that he is always striving 
to turn away from nature, which, nevertheless, holds him ever 
in leading-strings. This is a consequence of our one-sided 
education, which neither does nor will understand anything of 
Nature, although the knowledge of man’s true relations with 
Nature is, in the last resort, of the greatest practical importance 
to every one of us. When a man undertakes anything for 
which he has no innate, natural aptitude, no good result can 
be counted on, and vice versdé. 

Subject to these laws whole nations, too, are developed. We 
say emphatically, developed ; for nations are not created, but 
have been evolved in the progress of time and civilization, and 
subject to the same natural conditions which are operative in 
the evolution of the individual. What we call national char- 
acter, is not something rained down from heaven. The 
diversity which characterizes the several nationalities is simply 
the product of the infinitely varied conditions of natural 
environment. If we contrast only the people of the temperate 
with those of tropical and subtropical regions, we find con- 
vincing evidence of the influence of climate in the calm 
strength of the former, and the passionate and excitable tem- 
perament of the latter. 
the vegetable kingdom. 


A corresponding diversity is seen in 
We cannot escape the influence of 
the physical conditions which environ us; they shape alike our 
individual character and national development and destiny. 

In this process we grow into harmony with our physical 
environment; we repose on Nature and feel at one with her, 
so that no antagonism can possibly arise between the spiritual 
and the physical, An extreme idealist may lament this 
dependence of mind on matter. We, on the contrary, hold 
that we have reason to rejoice in the fact. We are not here 
to carp at the conditions of existence but to enjoy them. To 
enjoy rightly is to live rightly. 
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RELIGIOUS. 





THE REAL PROBLEM OF INSPIRATION. 


II. 


N our last issue we gave a summary ofa portion of the paper 
(by Prof. Benjamin B. Warfield, of Princeton) bearing the 
above title in the April number of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review (Philadelphia), Continuing his argument 
the author says: 


“The doctrine of verbal inspiration is based wholly upon an 
exegetical fact.. . . the exegetical fact that our Lord and His 
apostles held this doctrine of Scripture, and everywhere deal with 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament in accordance with it, as the 
very Word of God, even in their narrative parts. This is a com- 
monplace of exegetical science, the common possession of the 
critical schools of the left and of the right, a prominent and unmis- 
takable deliverance of Biblical Theology. And on the establish- 
ment of it as such, the real issue is brought out plainly and 
stringently. If criticism has made such discoveries as to necessi- 
tate the abandonment of the doctrine of plenary inspiration, it is 
not enough to say we are compelled to abandon only a ‘ particular 
theory of inspiration.” . . . We must go on to say that that 
pte pee theory of inspiration ’ is the theory of the apostles and 
of the Lord, and that in abandoning ¢¢# we are abandoning them 
as doctrinal teachers and guides, . . . and the labor of revis- 
ing our creeds may as well be saved and the shorter process 
adopted of simply throwing them away. No wonder we are told 
that the same advance in knowledge which requires a changed 
view of the Bible necessitates also a whole new theology.” 


Having, as he says, “‘ uncovered the precise issue involved in 
the real problem of inspiration,” Professor Warfield proposes 
to emphasize some of the important results involved. That 
the doctrine of plenary inspiration cannot be modified in any 
of its essentials without undermining confidence in the author- 
ity of the apostles as teachers of doctrine, he holds is a logical 
immediate corollary of the proposition already established, and 
proceeding says: 

“ Historically, it is attested by every school of thought which has 
sought to find a ground of faith any lower than the Church's 
doctrine of a plenarily inspired Bible. The authority which cannot 
assure of a hard fact is soon not trusted forahard doctrine . . . 
the authority of the Bible in doctrine and life is replaced or sub- 
ordinated to that of reason, or of the feelings, or of the Christian 
consciousness.” . . . 

Alluding to Rothe’s attempt to establish a distinction 
between the teaching of Christ and His apostles, Professor 
Warfield says such distinction is inconsistent with the facts, 
and adds: 

“ But we are more concerned at the present to point out that 
the attempt to draw this distinction must result in undermining 
utterly all confidence in the New-Testament writers as teachers 
of doctrine. . . Its very principle is appeal from apostolic 
teaching to that of Christ, on the ground that the former is not 
authoritative.” . . . 

Professor Warfield holds it impossible to discredit the 
apostles without discrediting the teachings of our Lord Him- 
self: 

“ This may be made plain by the very obvious remark that we 
have no Christ, except the one whom the Apostles have given to 
us. Jesus Himself left no treatises on doctrine. He left no 
written dialogues. We are dependent on the Apostles for our 
whole knowledge of Him, and of what He taught. . . . But 
the logic cuts even deeper. For not only have we no Christ but 
Him whom we receive at the Apostles’ hands, but this Christ is 
committed to the trustworthiness of the Apostles as teachers. .. . 

“The cry, ‘Back to Christ!’ away from the teachings of His 
Apostles, whose teachings He Himself represents as His own, 
only delivered by His Spirit through their mouths, is an invitation 
to desert Christ Himself.” 

Our author mentions other methods by which it has been 
sought to discredit the doctrine of inspiration held by the 
New-Testament writers, and among these the representation 
that it was merely a matter of accommodation to the preju- 
dices of the Jews, in order to commend the new teaching ; 
another is the claim that the New-Testament writers were 
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inspired by public opinion, whence their teaching may « 
ignored whenever they agree with their contemporaries; thw. 
their inspiration was not plenary, but partial or special, an 
limited to the communication of that plan of salvation whic 
they were commissioned to proclaim; that they were to be 
accepted as authority only in their explicit, dogmatic state. 
ments, All these he meets with detailed argument upon sim- 
ilar lines to those already summarized; and then proceeds to 
discuss the opposing of the so-called phenomena of the Scrip- 
tures to the doctrine of the Scriptures. Of this he says: 


“ Under whatever safeguards it might be attempted, and with 
whatever caution it may be prosecuted, the effort to modify the 
teaching of Scripture as to its own inspiration by an appeal to the 
observed characteristics of Scripture, is an attempt not to obtain 
a clearer knowledge of what the Scriptures teach, but to correct 
that teaching. And to correct the teaching of Scripture is to 
proclaim Scripture untrustworthy as a witness to doctrine.” 


Turning to the question of weight of evidence for the Bible 
doctrine, he says: 


“The evidence for the truth of the doctrine of the plenary 
inspiration of Scripture is just the whole body of evidence which 
goes to show that the apostles are trustworthy teachers of 
doctrine. ‘ 

“ Inspiration is not the most fundamental of Christian doctrines, 
nor even the first thing we prove about the Scriptures. It is he 
last and crowning fact as to the Scriptures. These we prove authen- 
tic, historically credible, generally trustworthy, before we prove 
them inspired. . . . 

“What scorn was expressed of ‘apologists’ who doubted 
whether Luke was certainly in error in assigning a ‘ proconsul’ 1o 
Cyprus, whether he was in error in making Lysanias a con- 
temporary tetrarch with the Herodian rulers, and the like. How 
easily that scorn is forgotten as the progress of discovery has one 
by one vindicated the assertions of the Biblical historians. The 
matter has come to such a pass, in the progress of discovery, tha 
there is a sense in which it may be said that the doctrine of the 
inerrancy of the Bible can now be based, with considerable con 
fidence, on its observed ‘ phenomena.” . . . 

“ The value of having the Scripture doctrine as a clew in our 
hands is fairly illustrated by ineradicable inability of the whole nega- 
tive school to distinguish between difficulties and proved errors. 
If, then, we ask what are we to do with the numerous phenomena 
of Scripture inconsistent with verbal inspiration, which, so it is 
alleged, ‘ criticism’ has brought to light, we must reply: Challenge 
them in the name of the New-Testament doctrine, and ask for 
their credentials. They have no credentials that can stand before 
that challenge. No single error has-yet been demonstrated to 
occur in the Scriptures as given by God to His Church.” 


Dr. Warfield thus closes his comprehensive paper: 


“ The real question, in a word, is not a new question, but the 
perennial old question, whether the basis of our doctrine is to be 
what the Bible teaches, or what men teach. And this is a ques- 
tion which is to be settled on the old method, viz., on our estimate 
of the weight and value of the evidence which places the Bible in 
our hands as a teacher of doctrine.” 





THE POSITIVIST CHURCH. 
P. F. PEcaur. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Revue de l Histotre des Religions, Paris, December. 

T is wonderful into what oblivion have fallen Saint-Simon- 
ism, Fourierism, the Positivist religion, and all those social 
doctrines which have somewhat influenced public opinion in 
their day. Those generous enthusiasms, those beautiful illu- 
sions of dreamers who thought they could, by the magic of a 
system, change the world and the human heart, are less 
known to us at the present time than the most ancient creeds. 
Without doubt the Positivism of August Comte has 
had a success, which is far from being at an end. It pre- 
serves an importance which obliges all serious thinkers to 
take it into account, and to define the position they hold in 
regard to it. What thus compels attention, however, 
is philosophic Positivism only, which consists of some 
essential principles like “The Law of the Three States” 
and “The Classification of the Sciences,” while the social 
and religious part of the system is quite unknown to 
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the public. It is true Comte organized at Paris a little 
Church and a small number of specially chosen disciples, 
who preserve for their master a veneration which does honor 
both to him and to themselves. These disciples continue the 
orthodox form of worship. According to the Aevue occidentale, 
Positivist festivals take place regularly at Paris, London, New 
York, and Havre. In Brazil, the Positivist Church has begun 
to construct an edifice in conformity with the instructions of 
Comte. The building is not yet finished, but in it can already 
be seen a picture representing Humanity, surrounded by four- 
teen smaller pictures. What gives a genuine ecclesiastical 
stamp to the Positivist Church is that it has its schisms and 
its heretics. 

Whatever fate attends the little Church, it may be said that 
the attempt of Comte to found it is not one of those which 
have any importance in history. He has constructed a beauti- 
ful cathedral of ideas, which has not been built on the earth, 
and cannot shelter the mass of humanity. Comte’s most illus- 
trious disciples have abandoned him and have even come to 
consider his new ideas as the reveries of a sick brain. Littré, 
at one time an ardent Comtist, ended by maintaining that, 
from 1845 on, Comte’s mind was partially deranged. The 
world at large, like the General of the Jesuits, in a book 
recently published, has ignored Comte’s attempt. Certain of 
his social theories, relating to property and the nature of wages, 
are more profound than those of Proudhon. Nevertheless, 
these social theories are quite unknown, and when a recent 
book explained the pedagogy of Comte, the public was sur- 
prised to learn that there was such a thing. 

What deeply moved many minds at the first appearance of 
Positivism, was its moral idea, namely, that science can satisfy 
all human needs, that man has nothing to lose by confining 
himself to science, and that this austere wisdom in no degree 
narrows his soul. At the present day this idea has lost its 
prestige. Those who confided in it, have turned bitterly 
against it, and reproach it with not having given what, in truth, 
it never possessed. People begin, it appears, to find it chimer- 
ical to seek for that which they need in a place where it does 
not exist, to search for the ideal in the crucible of experience. 
M. Ollé-Laprune, in the somewhat vague Preface to the work 
alluded to, puts Positivism in opposition to Christian philoso- 
phy; between these two doctrines, he foresees “a war without 
mercy.” Yet, it may be said, that the morality of Positivism is 
the same as that of Christianity, without the metaphysical 
foundations of the latter. Others more categorical than M. 
Ollé-Laprune, oppose Comtism with the philosophy of Saint 
Thomas, as if science had not ignominiously placed the schol- 
astic entities among the sylphs and gnomes, as if much greater 
philosophers, thoroughly penetrated with the rights of science, 
had not been able to discover in other spheres vast avenues of 
thought. Yet, why prophesy about the destinies of the Posi- 
tivist idea? Prophets, in general, do naught save impose on 
the future the logic of their systems and their passions, 





The Meaning of Nirvana.—This word has been much mis- 
understood in Europe. To get a clear comprehension of it, 
you must bear in mind the doctrine of Buddha. According to 
him, in order to attain the supreme end, you must understand 
exactly the four truths, which are: the nature of pain, its causes, 
its termination, the way which conducts to this termination, 
Pain is birth, love, fortune, old age, death, in a word, everything 
which constitutes the personality. The cause of pain is the 
sensation which produces wants, the thirst for action and for 
living. The termination of the pain comes when this irresist- 
ible thirst, this individual activity, is completely exhausted. 
The way of salvation is the means of extinguishing this thirst, 
of putting an end to this activity. You attain salvation by 
passing through four states. The first state is that of conver- 
sion, of the knowledge of truth. The second is the last but 


one preceding the new birth, in which the individuality is in 
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some sort reduced to its minimum, In the third state which 
is the last of corporeal life, the being is no longer capable of 
desire or hatred; he has become “ venerable,” ardaz ; and this 
last word expresses that he has got rid of all aspirations, of all 
idea of permanence, of all feeling of his own wisdom, of all 
trace of ignorance. When he has reached that point, he dies 
physically and enters into the fourth state Nirvana. This 
word is generally thought to mean absolute material extinction, 
Such an interpretation is notexact. Nirvana is the extinction 
of activity, and, consequently, of personality, and nothing 
more, since life is but an illusion, an appearance, a partial man- 
ifestation of the substance, of which existence is a palpable fact. 
But whether the substance exists or not, after the vanishing of 
our personality, is of no importance. We shall no longer be 
subject to pain, to evil, to good, to the frightful yoke of life. 
The elements which compose our individuality, detached at 
last from each other, will enter into the absolute repose from 
which they will go one by one to form other beings.— Fulien 
Vinson in Revue de Lingutstigue et de Philologie Comparee, 
Parts, Fanuary. 
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JAMES G. BLAINE. 
THE Hon. JoHN D. Lonc, Ex-GovERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Education, Boston, April. 

N the career of Mr. Blaine there are two distinct epochs. 

The first, when the brilliant legislator and ambitious young 

politician held his seat in the National Congress. The second, 

when, as the finished statesman, he exhibited the ripened 

intellectual maturity and experience taught by success and 
defeat. 

In early manhood he moved to Augusta, Me., and became 
editor of the Kennebec Yournal. He at once took a leading 
part in politics, and became known by his trenchant editorials 
and remarkable knowledge of political history. After dis- 
tinguishing himself in the State Legislature, there giving 
promise of his wonderful faculty of drawing men together, and 
serving with distinction as Speaker, he was elected to Con- 
gress in 1862 by the largest majority his district had ever 
given. 

In Congress, he quickly became a leader, “ because all the 
world in concert could not have kept him in the background.” 
The aim and result of his brilliant service in this body can be 
grasped from one sentence of a speech to his constituents in 
1862, on the subject of slavery and the war: “ Perish all things 
else, the life of the nation must be saved.” Like Lincoln, 
he put the preservation of the Union before the abolition of 
slavery. 

He was determined that the South should accord just rights 
to the negro, yet, when it was proposed to put the South under 
arbitrary military control, he opposed the Bill until it was 
amended by a provision which allowed the States to find their 
way back to the Union by accepting the conditions imposed 
by the results of the war. Willing to bring the Southern 
people to a sense of their self-caused humiliation, he would 
not consent to their reduction to perpetual vassalage. 





Again, 
when another measure was proposed which he thought unjustly 
humiliating to the South, he descended from the Speaker's 
chair and defeated it in the hour when its triumph seemed 
assured. <A well-known Southern paper thus recognizes his 
“He wanted a restored Union not for love of the 
South, but out of statesmanship and patriotism.” 
pervaded all his public actions. 

He was thrice chosen to the Speakership, an honor paid to 
few Americans. Few men have more brilliantly filled that 
high place. He is to-daya recognized parliamentary authority. 
When party defeat deprived him of the Chair, he assumed the 


motive: 


This spirit 
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leadership of the minority, and his ascendancy over the House 
was such as no other man has maintained in recent years. 

The latter part of his legislative life was spent in the Sen- 
ate from 1876 to 1881, where he took an active and influential 
part and proved himself the peer of his associates, not only as 
a party leader and legislator, but also as a constitutional 
lawyer. 

Mr. Blaine was always sound in financial matters. In the 
House he vigorously opposed paying the public debt in green- 
backs, and urged the resumption of specie payments. In the 
Senate he resisted the policy embodied in the Bland Bill. He 
was a bimetallist, but would have none but an honest dollar, 
each standard so adjusted as to bear its just proportion to the 
other. 

The second, and if possible the more important era in 
Blaine’s career dates from the time when, as Garfield's Secre- 
tary of State, he showed his ability to deal with nations as 
before he had controlled men, At the helm of the diplomacy 
of the nation during two administrations, he gained an unsur- 
passed reputation as a diplomatist. Without loss of prestige 
to the nation, he solved the Fisheries question after his pre- 
decessor, an able man, had proved his inability to cope with it. 
He extricated us honorably from several awkward, complicated 
situations; and not only won the admiration of Americans, 
but has, it is said, been termed by foreigners the greatest Sec- 
retary of State this country has ever had. It was during this 
epoch of his political life that his enlarged ideas and plans for 
the greatness of our land shone with their full radiance. It 
was well said of him in the last years of his public service, that his 
mind was so concentrated upon his work, upon dreams of favor 
and honor for his country, that personalities became small in 
his sight except as means to an end. 

Whatever he had possessed of the politician while a member 
of Congress, had ripened into the broad-minded, far-seeing 
statesman; and when failing health and exhausted frame 
obliged him to lay down his office, the people with one voice 
paid tribute to his greatness. 

What has James G, Blaine’s life taught the people of this 
country? We can read the secret of his power, first, in his 


ready interest and sympathy in whatever pertained to all per- 
sons with whom he was brought into contact, thus making 
them his friends and endearing them to himself. Second, 
there burned within his great heart the divine spark of patriot- 
ism with marvelous brightness. The people recognized that 
in the love of country, which was his one energizing force, 
there was contained an intense desire for the welfare of every 
one of them; and in compelling recognition of this quality 
lay Blaine’s power of swaying the nation to sympathy with 
himself, 

His example teaches that party success is desirable only as 
it subserves the interests of our fellow citizens. He instilled 
into the youth of the land a national feeling. He educated 
them to the thought that the aim of each should be the glory 
of his native land, Future writers can give Blaine no truer 
name than “ The Patriot Statesman.” 

It, perhaps, cannot be claimed for Blaine that his fame will 
endure through many generations or that he will be one of 
Our more permanent historic characters. His name is not 
identified with any great measure or system like that of Hamil- 
ton, nor with any school of politica! philosophy like that of 
Jefferson. Perhaps he will stand most conspicuous as a leader 
of men. 

There is one enduring monument to his fame reflecting the 
true character of the man and his educating influence upon 
the country. With a literary ability seldom equaled even 
among distinctly literary men, and an impartiality and fairness 
in the treatment of opponents which would rebuke many well- 
known historians, he gave to the public, in his “ Twenty Years 
of Congress,” a work which is authority on the period it 
covers. Subordinating his own part in the events of which he 
treats, Blaine, the author, in his discussion of great questions, 
preserves a neutrality which would do honor to aman who had 
taken no part in the hotly-contested battles of Congress; he 
presents to the world a book which, in the thorough treatment 
of problems of the epoch, possesses the rare merit of combin- 
ing the function of the historian with the profound insight 
of the statesman. 
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THE OLD IRISH PARLIAMENT. 
Condensed for THe Lirgrary Dicest from a Paper in 


All the Year Round, London, March. 


HE old Parliament House in Dublin is still standing 
on College Green, its graceful classic columns relieving 
the dark and heavy fagades of the adjacent building of Trinity 
College. ~Though the Parliament itself ceased to exist with 
the beginning of the present century, should any of its old 
members obtain leave to visit once more these glimpses of the 
moon, he would find himself fairly well at home in the pre- 
cincts of the house, while he would not be startled out of his 
ghostly propriety by any marvelous changes in the general 
aspect of the Irish metropolis. Like the enchanted palace in 
the fairy-tale, the city seems to have enjoyed a hundred years’ 
trance, troubled, perhaps, now and then by uneasy dreams. 
The scene is all there ready to be repeopled with actors that 
once graced the stage. 

Fill the gallery with the beauty, rank, and fashion of theold 
Irish kingdom; remove the desks, the money-changers, the 
ledgers, and replace them with rows upon rows of benches, 
rising amphitheatre-wise, and crowded with eager Members of 
the House, all in full Zeawe, with powdered heads. The Speaker 
sits in his canopied chair with all the dignity of the first 
gentleman of Ireland; in front are the clerks at their tables 
within the gilded rails, where lies the massive gilded mace. 

Now a thrill runs through the assemblage; all eyes are 
turned to the floor of the House ; the ladies lean eagerly for- 
ward pervading the whole House with the charm of their pres- 
ence ; the Speaker’s sonorous voice is heard, and in response 
there steps forward a slight, bowed figure, with a rather wizened 
face, and dressed in the uniform of a volunteer of ‘82. It is 
Henry Grattan, and the House rises at him and drowns his 
opening words in the enthusiasm of its greeting. 

Such a moment was that of the famous declaration by 
Henry Grattan of the independence of the Irish Legislature in 
1782, when the Parliament reached its culminating point in 
power and influence. Among its members, distinguished for 
wit and brilliancy in debate, was John Philpot Curran, the 
delight of the Irish Bar; yet singularly mean and sottish-look- 
ing, and a sloven among associates distinguished by their ele- 
gant manners and foppish exteriors. But when he opened his 
lips, all this was forgotten, and few ventured to measure wits 
with him in debate, so keen was his sarcasm, and so ready the 
retort that covered his adversary with confusion. Yet the 
great wit, towering in his pride of place, was once brought 
down by a humble mousing-hawk in the shape of Sir Boyle 
Roche. 

“Sure, Mr. Speaker,” said Sir Boyle on the occasion that 
made him famous, “ how could a man be in two places at once 
—unless he were a bird?” 


Sir Boyle is no mere creation of legend. He was a real,’ 


living man, a fine bluff, soldier-like old gentleman, holding 
some post at the Viceregal Court, sitting for a Government 
borough, and always voting faithfully for the “ Castle.” The 
debate one night was on sinecures which Curran had indig- 
nantly denounced ; and twitted by one of the opposite side on 
some personal inconsistency in the matter, he replied hotly: 

‘Sir, lam the guardian of my own honor.” 

To which Sir Boyle neatly replied : 

“ Then the gentleman has got a very pretty sinecure.” 

As Catholics were excluded to the last, the House could 
hardly claim a representative character, Yet it did, to a greater 
degree than might have been expected, represent the country, 
its feelings, its emotions, and aspirations, and it represented 
still more strongly the characteristics of the Irish gentleman of 
the period. Never was such a time of feasting and jollification 
as in the palmy days of the old Irish Parliament. The county 
elections were a continued scene of fighting, fun, and revelry. 
It is one continuous Donnybrook Fair, and the county elector, 
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with a good coat on his back,and money clinking in his pocket, 
Steps into a tent just to spend half-a-crown,,. 
Steps out, meets a friend, and for joy knocks him down 
With his sprig of shillalah and shamrock so green. 

With the same gayety of heart the gentlemen fought their 
battles with more deadly weapons. 

At that time duelling was a recognized part of the social 
code. The ‘‘thirty-six commandments” arranged by the gen- 
tlemen of Galway, formed a complete set of rules on all the 
punctilios of the duello. According to the printed rules of 
Galway, seconds, if desirous, may exchange shots at right 
angles to their principals. 

But when the elections had been fought out, and the con- 
sequent duels, it was with joyous anticipations that the newly- 
-elected member took his departure for the opening of Parlia- 
ment in Dublin, generally in a chariot drawn by six horses. 

But the last hours of the old Irish Parliament were approach- 
ing. The House hardly numbered a majority against the 
Union. The first day of the session was at hand; the Bill of 
Union would be brought in, and only feeble voices would be 
brought against it. Happily, there was a vacancy for Wex- 
ford; and Grattan, elected by a couf-de-main, rose from a 
sick bed, and, being carried into the House by two friends, his 
old spirit revived as he found himself in the scene of his old 
triumphs. He delivered an impassioned oration against the 
Union. Hearts were moved, enthusiasm was excited, the Gov- 
ernment began to fear for its majority. 

But Lord Castlereagh held his majority together by stronger 
ties than those of enthusiasm, and the division showed the 
decisive majority of one hundred and fifty-eight against one 
hundred and fifteen for the Union. The last scene of all was 
passed before almost empty benches, and the Speaker's voice 
was heard for the last time in the Irish House of Commons 
when he pronounced the Bill read a third time, and passed. 





A THEORY OF SMOKING. 
° H. Bou tt. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Gentleman's Magazine, London, April. 
ROM the moment of its introduction by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, tobacco in some form has been the favorite 
narcotic of Europe, and every form has been more or less 
injurious. The quid, the snuff-box, the pipe, the cigar, the 
cigarette—each embodies a phase of error. Tobacco consists 
of the leaves and stalk of a plant charged with an aroma, pur- 
ifying, sustaining, exhilarating, and fragrant to the human 
being. Like the aroma of a rose this aroma should be inhaled, 
in the form of a cool vapor, by the human nose. The chewer 
uses the tobacco at the right temperature, but in the wrong 
form, and puts it into the wrong place. The snuffer reduces 
the leaves and stalks to powder and puts it up his nose. He 
uses the tobacco at the right temperature, and puts it into the 
right place, but in the wrong form. The cigar-smoker gets 
the tobacco into the right form, but puts it at a wrong tem- 
rperature into a wrong place. The cigarette-smoker blends 
paper with the tobacco. The pipe-smoker puts his tobacco 
into a receptacle which is used for an indefinite time, is very 
diffiult to clean, and tends to produce cancer of the tongue 
and lips. 

Moreover, in all forms of smoking, the tobacco becomes sat- 
urated witi: the smoker's breath. This seems to be almost 
poisonous. It is this which causes the lower nalf of a smoked 
cigar, if left on the table for a few hours, to become indescrib- 
ably rank; it is this which makes the smoke of tobacco in a 
foul pipe noxious, and the smoke of tobacco not pressed down 
to the bottom of a clean bowl, nauseous even to the smoker 
himself. For wholesome smoking, the lower half of the cigar 
or cigarette should be thrown away; the pipe-bowl should be 
kept as clean as the stem, the tobacco pressed well down in it, 
and the contents, when three-quarters have been consumed, 
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shaken out. All the injury to the smoker will then arise from 
the red-hot smoke, ashes, and dirt with which he plasters his 
mouth, throat, and stomach. 

Nature protests as best she may against this varied abuse of 
her bounty, she tweaks the incipient sufferer’s nose with end- 
less “magnificent sneezes.” She weakens the cigar-smoker's 
heart,and sometimes threatens him with paralysis; she inflicts 
cancer of the lips and tongue upon the pipe-smoker. A child 
who sucks a fcul pipe she sometimes strikes dead. What is 
the lesson she is trying to teach ? What is the right mode of 
using her delightful gift? Obviously to reduce it to vapor, to 
cool the vapor, and to apply the cool vapor to the nose. For 
this end a combination of the hookah and Rummel’s odorator 
is all that is needed. 

In the United States the cognate idea was recently sug- 
gested of manufacturing pure tobacco smoke and distributing 
it like gas. If this idea were carried out the air of hospitals, 
theatres, law-courts, churches, sick-rooms would cease to be 
poisonous, and would become fragrant and _ exhilarating. 
Smoke would supersede scent in Romish chapels, and stuffiness 
in Protestant churches. Indignant ladies might even be found 
complaining that the pew, the opera-box, or the railway- 
catriage was not pervaded enough by the deodorizer. To be 
sure it would be a shocking thing. 
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The Game of Wei-Chi.—At a meeting in Shanghai of the 
Chinese branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, M. Volpicelli 
read a paper on the gameof Wei-chi, the greatest game of the 
Chinese, especially with the literary class, and ranked by them 
superior to chess. Like chess, this game is of a general 
military and mathematical character, but is on a much more 
extended scale, the board containing 361 placesand employing 
nearly 200 men on aside. All of the men, however, have the 
same value and powers. 

The object is to command as many places on the board as pos- 
sible—this may be done by inclosing empty spaces, or surround- 
ing the enemy’s men. Very close calculation is always essential 
in order that a loss in one region may be met by gains in 
another, thus employing skillful strategy when the contestants 
are evenly matched. The game has come down from great 
antiquity, being first mentioned in Chinese writing about 
625 B.C. It was in all probability introduced by the Babylo- 
nian astronomers, who were at that time instructors of all the 
East.— Fournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1893. 


What a Baby Is.—Did you ever try to formulate your exact 
opinion of a baby—not your own baby, but the tiny morsel in 
the abstract? A London paper offered a prize of ten dollars 
for the best definition. Here are some of those sent in, the last 
of which won the prize: 

The bachelor’s horror, the mother's treasure, and the despotic 
tyrant of the most republican household. 

The morning caller, noon-day crawler, midnight brawler. 

The only precious possession that never excites envy. 

The latest edition of humanity of which every couple think 
they possess the finest copy. 

A native of all countries who speaks the language of none. 

About twenty-two inches of coo and wiggle, writhe and 
scream, filled with suction and testing apparatus for milk, and 
automatic alarm to regulate supply. 

A quaint little craft called Innocence and laden with sim- 
plicity and love. 

A thing we are expected to kiss and look as if we enjoyed it. 

A little stranger with a free pass to the heart's best affec- 
tions. 

That which makes home happier, love stronger, patience 
greater, hands busier, nights longer, days shorter, purses 
lighter, clothes shabbier, the past forgotten, the future 
brighter, 

A tiny feather from the wing of love, dropped into the sacred 
lap of motherhood.—Munsey's Magazine, New York, April. 
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EDWIN ARNOLD AS DRAMATIST. 


HE Atheneum, of London, deals more tenderly with Edwin 

Arnold’s new four-act drama* than 7%e Critic of New York 

deals with it. The latter, after a clever but satirical recital of the 
plot, closes as follows: 


“* To the wide circle of Sir Edwin Arnold's admirers thls volume 
will be as dear as the dust of the rose’s heart is to the perfume-seller. 
Regarded as poetry, it is dear to us at $1.50. This is not a review of 
the book. It is an appreciation,” 


The Atheneum seems, on the contrary, quite carried away with the 
story of the drama, though by no means carried away with the treat- 
ment given it by Mr. Arnold. It says: 


** This ‘ true story of the old Japan’ is, as a story, singularly fine; 
so full, indeed, in itself of tragic import that it requires for its due 
handling a master of tragic writing, and that Sir Edwin Arnold assur- 
edly isnot. ‘The story might almost be called a Japanese ‘Othello,’ 
with variations in the manner of ‘Le Roi s’amuse.’ It tells how 
Adzuma, the true wife of Wataru, a Japanese nobleman, gave her life 
for the sake of her honor—for the very ideal of honor, thinking life 
unbearable if her chastity should be so much as suspected. Caught in 
the toils of villainy, and seeing no way to escape suspicion, she bids 
her lover, if he would have his way with her, first kill her husband, 
and so takes the husband’s place and dies in his stead, for the sake of 
his peace. ‘The story—in its exaggerated nobility of sentiment, its 
romantic extravagance of devotion, with its opportunities for the finest 
kind of melodrama, for a wronged and spotless heroine, a villain 
scheming with destiny against innocence—would certainly have 
tempted the dramatists of the age of Elizabeth had they known of it. 
And we can imagine with what fluid pathos it would have been treated 
by Fletcher in the romantic spirit, and with what keen literalness 
Ford would have presented to us the hard and bare outline of a stony 
grief. Victor Hugo alone, in our days, might have done it justice; in 
his hands the pity of it would have become terrible, heartrending, 
intolerable. Sir Edwin Arnold has approached this great tragic 
motive in the idyllic spirit; he has attempted to render it in the gentle 
meandering verse of ‘ The Light of Asia,’ or rather in a manner which 
does but attempt variations upon that; and he has succeeded in pre- 
senting to us so moving a story without once moving us—whether to 
pity of the faultless wife, of the noble husband in his despair, or of 
the-not ignoble murderer in his remorse,” 





ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE. 


CAREFUL review of William Roscoe Thayer’s new workt 
appears in 7'ke 7ribune of Chicago. The following extracts 
indicate the nature of the book and the critic’s estimate of it: 


“* The drama of Italian emancipation divides itself naturally into 
five acts. ‘The first act embraces the Carbonari insurrections of 
1820-21; the second act ends at Novara; Magenta, Solferino, and the 
expedition of the One Thousand are among the stirring scenes of Act 
IlI.; the fourth act closes with the liberation of Venice, and the fifth 
with the consummation of Italian unity. Only Acts I. and II. are 
included by Mr. Thayer in these two volumes. He describes the 
aspirations of Italy, her struggles, and her crushing defeat; he does 
not show us the renewal of the strife, the successive victories and 
final triumph of the good cause. One hopes that he will not rest 
satisfied here, but will paint the glorious morning as well as the 
gloomy ‘ dawn of Italian independence.’ 

** Over a hundred pages of the first volume are devoted to a retro- 
spect of Italian history prior to the Congress of Vienna in 1815. Why 
was it that Italy, the first country to revive from the torpor of the 
dark ages, did not revive as a nation? ‘ Three causes,’ says Mr. 
‘Thayer, ‘opposed the tendency toa national union in Italy and 
doomed her to a thousend years of thralldom, discord, and shame; 
these were, first, the papacy, which, in spite of its Italian origin 
and methods, strove to extend its sway over Christendom 
instead of confining itself to the peninsula; second, the empire, 
whose head, a foreigner, being the nominal King of laly, 
brooked no native rival; and, third, the astonishingly rapid 
development of small States from the Atps toe Sicil. 2... 
The Freneh Revelution brought new forces into play. * Napoleon, 
himself an Ttalian, galloped down into Italy, swept the armies of Aus- 
tria before him, appealed to the Italians to strike for freedom, prom- 
ised them independence, and’ then, caught ina frenzy of selfish ambi- 
tion, he broke his promise and made Italy an appendage of his 
empire.” But ‘incessant campaigns and the military conscription 
not only made the Ltalians fighters—between 1796 and 1814 Taly tur- 
nished 360 ooo soldiers to the Imperial armies—but also broke down 





* * Adzumi: or, the Japunese Wife.” A Play in Four Acts. By Sir Edwin 
Arnold. Scribners. 


+“ The Dawn of Italian Independerce.”” By William Roscoe Thayer. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
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provincial barriers and encouraged national spirit. It was something 
to fight for the Kingdom of Italy, though that kingdom had a foreign 
sovereign. The Lombard who marched side by side with the 
Romagnole or the Neapolitan felt that they came of the same kindred 
and had interests in common. Above all, Italy learned that her petty 
princes, and even the Pope himself, whom they had regarded as neces- 
sary and incurable evils, could be ousted by a strong hand. . . . In 
spite of certain faults, his book is as powerful as it is picturesque. He 
is not always impartial, we think; his language is too violent and 
sarcastic at times and in style also he shows a lack of restraint. These 
faults are redeemed by his marked individuality as a writer, by his 
ardent sympathy for the patriotic cause, and his generous wrath at 
the wrongs inflicted on Italy by foreign oppressors, 


A review in 7he Zimes, New York, also expresses the hope that 
Mr. Thayer will supplement his work with later volumes following 
the ‘‘dawn” of Italian independence down to the noonday. ‘The 
following is an extract from 7'%e Z7imes’s review : 


‘Mr. Thayer’s style is always vivacious and picturesque, and often 
eloquent. It has fauits, among them being that of pursuing even trite 
metaphors through many successive sentences. But there is a plenty 
of vigor and enthusiasm, and a plenty of epigram and ‘go’ in the 
story, with no dullness anywhere. He says at one point in his work: 
‘I am not one of those historians whose self-confidence suffices, in the 
lack of an authentic clue, to guide them through the labyrinth of dark 
and tortuous events.’ And again he tells us that ‘the supreme value 
of history depends upon the truthfulness with which it traces the great 
currents of human life rather than upon its ability to explain why 
some particular eddy or ripple disturbs the surface of the stream at a 
given point.’ . . It will be seen, therefore, that our author has 
views of his own as to how history has been and should be written, 
while care in presenting Italian authorities for his assertions and 
opinions is evident at every point.” 





SPELLING REFORM IN FRENCH. 


ROFESSOR F. MAX MULLER, in Zhe Contemporary Review, 
April, comments upon the fact that a committee appointed by 
the French Academy, ‘‘ which,” he says, ‘‘ in literary matters is not 
less dictatorial than Bismarck himself,” has reported in favor of a 
number of spelling reforms to be introduced in the next edition of its 
famous dictionary.* ‘* Hyphens are to be abolished in such com- 
pounds as eau-de-vie, likewise the apostrophe in such words as 
entr’aides. Foreign words, such as dreak and spleen, are to be written 
brec and spline. Latin plurals like errata are to take an s, as erratas. 
. «. » Ph is to become f/, and in plurals x is to be changed to s.” 
The Professor thinks that this ‘‘ premier pas” will cost the 
Academy a great deal of trouble. 


‘* Bismarck (in the spelling reform in Germany) was able to say, 
‘ so far and no farther’; but in a republic the large number of spelling 
reformers, now that they have tasted blood, will not be satisfied till 
they get a great deal more than such small concessions. 
Spelling reform is one of those questions where the argument is all 
on one side, but the heavy weight of unreasoning authority all on the 
other. . . . Thesupporters of the Fonetik Nuz in England have 
been indefatigable, but they are not popular, and what results can 
they show except here and there a newspaper venturing to spell 
program instead of programme; . or committing itself to the 
etymological anchronism of writing Zomor instead of honour. i. 
We wish every success to the spelling reformers of France. The 
reforms which they propose at present are certainly very moderate 
and reasonable. But no nation is more sensitive to what is pedantic 
and awkward than the French, and it is not likely that they will ever 
tolerate such words as filosofie and 1é& logic.” 





A SEARCH FOR A RELIGION. 


T is doubtful if the theosophic *‘ fact” will gain much progress from 

the report which Edward Carpenter brings us of the teachings of 

its high-priests in India. His book, ‘* From Adam’s Peak to Ele- 
phanta,’”’} is spoken of as follows in 7 4e Arena: 


‘* This book, as a mere record of travel, would have its own value. 
That it is far beyond this arises trom tbe fact that it is a serious, 
patient, and judicial attempt, first to learn, and then clearly to 
expound, the fundamental conceptions of Hindu philosophy. 

‘Tt is not as a theosophist that Mr. Carpenter has written, and the 
book is in no sense a manual of theosophy, Hie has small 
faith in the blessings of English government for Todia; and his keen 
critieal quality, as wellas his sympathetic insight, is brought to bear 
ou the present situation and prospects of the country when old beliefs 








** Le Maitre Phonétique; organe de |’ Association Phonét ique des Professeurs 
des Langues vivantes.”’ 

+** From Adam's Peak to Elephanta.’’ Sketches in Ceylon. By Edward Care 
penter, London; Swan, Sonnenschein, & Co, New York: Macmiilan & Co, 
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are discredited, Christianity declined as any satisfactory substitute, 
and agnosticism the portion of most of the younger generation. The 
author disclaims ability to sum up conclusions for so enormous a 
country with its myriad shades of faith; but it is evident at once that 
he succeeded singularly well in getting at the genuine attitude of both 
the doubters and the faithful,” 


The Evening Post speaks of the book as ‘‘ more instructive and 
withal entertalning than many more voluminous and pretentious 
volumes.” ‘The author’s endeavors to obtain theosophist truth are thus 
described in 7’he Post’s review: 


‘*Mr. Carpenter went to the Orient in search for a religion. He 
encountered one sage of India who might have been a descendant 
from the Gymnosophist of whom Alexander inquired how a man 
might become a god. At all events, this Guru, or Illuminated Master, 
so impressed the traveler that he sat for weeks at his feet, though he 
had found nothing to reverence in Christendom. The seer was as 
affable as the archangel to Adam, ‘ only requiring a question to launch 
off into a long discourse—fluent and even rapt for an hour or two.’ 
This was the more remarkable because his speech was an unknown 
tongue to his English disciple, who could not even count in Tamil. 
Thanks, however, to an interpreter, Mr. Carpenter gathered enough 
of the hidden manna to fill several chapters of his book. The aspira- 
tion of the Gnanis, or Theosophists, is to a new order of conscious- 
ness—cosmic-universal—passing into ecstasy. Among the methods 
of attaining to this exaltation of one vere adeptus, who ‘swims into 
identity with the universe,’ are self-torture, Pythagorean silence for 
years, repeating the same word for days together, fixing attention for 
as long a period on his own breathing, effacement of all thought, and 
at last of every desire. These austerities gave the English inquirer 
no great shock. But hearing that the fault is in the stars and not in 
ourselves if we are underlings, that copper may be turned into gold, 
and that the earth is flat, the sun at night hiding behind Mount Meru, 
he could not repress some skeptical doubts. ‘The only answer he got 
was ‘ These things are so, such has been the tradition from a time 
beyond all memory. They cannot be spoken against.” Mr. Carpenter 
had a similar experience at the temple of Tangore. When a priest 
told him that the temple never casts any shadow, he said: ‘Why, we 
are now walking in its shadow, and would be sunstruck if we did not.’ 
The answer in substance was, ‘We must never trust to our senses 
when they run counter to tradition. They may delude; it cannot.’ 
On the whole the religious pilgrimage of Mr. Carpenter was less suc- 
cessful than that of the Magi. He was, indeed, deeply impressed by 
the sincerity, earnestness, and whole personality of his great master, 
the Guru Ramaswamy, yet was not ready to do him homage with 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh. The only missionaries he notices 
were the Salvationists, and these he admired greatly.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF TOLSTOI. 


N Zhe Academy, London, James Ashcroft Noble reviews, in an 
appreciative vein, the new book* by C. A. Behrs, Count Tolstof’s 
brother-in-law. He says: 


‘*Mr. Ruskin has frequently said that he has written nothing that 
he would object to see published; Count Tolstof has more than once 
justified beforehand the existence of a work like the present by declar- 
ing to his biographer, ‘I have nothing to hide from any one in the 
world—all may know what I do.’ Indeed, the world can hardly fail 
to be better for knowing all that is to be known about a life charac- 
terized by such instinctive simplicity, such dominating selflessness, such 
uncompromising practical loyalty to every ideal seen to be lovely and 
of good report. It is clear, too, that Tolstol has the saving common 
sense the lack of which is the one defect by which idealism in every- 
day life is generally discredited. . . . Mr. Behr’s sketch of the 
happy family life of Count Tolstof, full as it is of delightful homely 
detail, would in itself suffice to give to his record an almost unique 
charm, so natural is it, so simple, and yet, because perfectly instinct- 
ive, so unstrained and winning in its simplicity. It would be pleasant 
togive: ilastrative quotations, but brief extracts such as could be made 
here would give no adequate idea of the attractive maizvelé of both 
theme and treatment. The bowk is one to be read, not to be sampled; 
and noone whe reads it will fail to feel that we have at least one 
living man of genius whose life and work are in beautiful and satisty- 
me aceord.” 


NOTES AND OPINIONS. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET? is reported to have said that a New York pub- 


lisher trecentiv cffered him the editorship of a magazine ‘to be backed 
by one mibhicn doliars capital,” and that be *! declined this very  flat- 
ay To geta French writer to be an American 
editor was a bold thought, but it was the boldness of those who tush 


in where angels fear to tread.— 7 Ae Critic. 


tering proposal ie 


Since his dea h [M. ‘Taine’s] new proofs have accumulated of his 
freedom trom that tage tor exhibiting themselves which makes so 


** Reco lections of Count Leo ‘Tolstol * Py C. A. Behrs. Translated from the 
Russian by Charles Edward Turner, English lecturer at St. Petersburg. 
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many of our notabilities uneasy when not in the focus of the public 
gaze. He had long kept a diary, in which he was in the habit of 
writing down every day, for his own eye, his impressions of the mem 
and events of his time. This he committed bodily to the flames a few 
days before his death. What a waste! It must have contained 
material for wrecking a dozen reputations, for inflicting exquisite 
torture upon the families of a score of his contemporaries. Was there 
no Froude by to pluck such precious brands from the burning ?— 7 ’e 
Tation, 


New York has captured the largest and most valuable collection of 
Americana ever brought together in the world. This is the store of 
books and manuscripts accumulated by the late George Bancroft in 
his preparation for writing his history of the United States. . . . 
The collection contains 20,000 manuscripts, 14,900 volumes, and 
5,000 pamphlets, many of them unique and most of them very rare.— 
Newark Advertiser. 


DuRING the month of April the long-delayed third and fourth vol- 
umes of the Hon. Edward L. Pierce’s ‘‘ Memoir and Letters of 
Charles Sumner” are to be brought out here, The statement is made 
that in preparing this work Mr. Pierce read nearly forty thousand 
letters left by Mr. Sumner—a statement at which one’s blood runs 
cold and the dew of a dreadful anguish beads one’s brow through 
sympathy.—Book- Buyer. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
AMERICAN. 


Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. Walter F. Adeney, M.A., Prof. New-Testament 
Exegesis and Church History, New College, London. A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Cloth, $1.50. This is the sixth volume of the sixth series of The Eaxpositor's 
Bible. Edited by the Rev, W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D., Editor of Zhe 
Expositor. 


Gospel of the Kingdom. A Popular Exposition of the Gospel According to 
Matthew. C. H. Spurgeon, With Introductory Note by Mrs. C. H. Spurgeon, 
and an Introduction to the American Edition by Arthur T. Pierson. Baker & 
Taylor Co, Cloth, $1.50. Spurgeon’s last work. 


Greek Poets and English Verse. W.H. Appleton. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
Boston. Cloth, $1.50. 


Greeley on Lincoln. With Mr. Greeley’s Letters to Charles A. Danaand a 
Lady Friend. To which are added Reminiscences of Horace Greeley. Edited 
by Joel Benton. Baker & Taylor Co. Cloth, $1.25. 


Horatian Echoes. Clara Louise Burnham, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
Cloth, $1.50. Poetry. 


Individuality, Philosophy of. Mrs. A. B. Blackwell. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Cloth, $3. 


Italian Renaissance (the), Tke Skeptics of. John Owen. Macmillan & Co. 
Cloth, $3.50 


Laws and Properties of Matter. R.T. Glazebrook, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. The fifth volume of 
modern science series. Edited by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M. P. 


Life. The Meaning and Method of. G.M. Gould. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


Lincoln (Abraham). John T. Morse, Jr. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 
Cloth, $2.50. Biographical. 


Little Miss Muffet. Rosa N. Carey. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. Cloth, 
Illus., $1.25. 


Manual of the Holy Family. With the Rules and Prayers of the Association of 
the Holy Family. Compiled from Approved Sources by the Rev. Bonaventura 
Hammer, O.S.F. Benziger Bros. Cloth, 6oc. 


Master-Builder (The). A Drama in Three Acts. By Henrik Ibsen. Trans. 
from the Norwegian by Jno. W. Arctander. Waldm. Kriedt, Minneapolis, Cloth, 
$:. With Portrait, The translator makes the ciaim chat this is “* a scrupulously 
faithful rendition of the original, exhibiting al! of Ibsen's peculiarities " 


Mexico and Peru, The Conquest of. Prefaced by the Discovery of the Pacific. 
An Historical Narrative Poem. Kinahan Corowallis. The Daily Investigator. 
Cloth, $1. 


Modalist (The), or The Laws of Rational Conviction. A Text Book in Formal 
or General Logic. Edward John Hamilton, DW)... Albert Barnes, Professor of 
Intellectual Philosophy in Hamilton College, N. Y. Ginn & Co., Boston, Cloth, 


$1.40. 


Ornament, The Birth and Development of. F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S. Mac- 
miltan & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 


Orthometry, R. F. Brewer. G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth, $2. Treats of 
Versification, 


Photography (Amateur) A Practical Guide for the Beyginne r W. 1 Lineoln 
Adams, Editor ot The Photographic Times, cic., etc. Baker & Taylor Co, 
Paper, Ilius., soc., Cloth, $1. 

tants, The Food of. An Introduction to Agricultural Chemistry. A P. Laurie, 


M.A. Macmilian & Co. Cioth, Hlus., 35c. 


Redbank: Life on «a Southern Plantation, M, L. Cowles. Arena Pub, Co 


Boston, Paper, soc. A stery of Southern life after the war, written by a Southerr 
woman 


Riddle (A) of Luck, A Novel. Mary E. Stone. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Silver Suuation in the United States. Prof. F. W. Taussig. G. P. Putnam's 
Sous. Cioth, 75c. 


Voodoo Tales. M. A. Owen. G. P. Putnam's Sons, Cloth, $1.7. Negro Foik 
Loe 


Witress to the Deed, A Novel. George Granville Fenn, Author of “ Nurse 
Elisa.’ Casseil Pub. Co. Cloth, $1. 


Year (The Dev ut). The Rev. R. i. Clarke, S.J. Short Meditations for Advent, 
for Christinas for Leo, for Kaster. tor May, from the Ascension to Corpus 
Christi, tor June, for July, and jor November, Benzigar Bros. Cloth, $1. 
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‘The Press. 
SOUTHERN PROBLEMS. 





The convention of Southern Governors held 
in Richmond the other day, has called special 
attention to the South, its present needs, and 
its social and industrial future, which were the 
subjects the convention met to consider. We 
present herewith extracts (1) from editorials of 
Southern journals, and (2) extracts from North- 
ern journals, 


THE SOUTHERN PRESS. 

There is general recognition by the Southern 
editors of the fact that the South does not re- 
-ceive her share of the immigration and shouid 
do something to secure it. It is significant 
that at the very time there is going on in other 
sections a strong agitation to diminish im- 
migration, the South should be devising ways 
and means to increase it. It will be noted that 
in many cases the large negro population is 
assigned as an important reason for the failure 
of immigrants to seek the South. 


The Dispatch, Richmond, Va.—It is as cer- 
tain as anything can be that the presence of 
a large population of negroes in Virginia keeps 
foreigners without her borders, and the 
**toleration ” which is wanting is a defect, if 
defect it be, in the character of the would-be 
settler. It is these objectionable colored 
natives that cause so many more foreigners to 
settle in the Northern, Western, Northwestern, 
and Pacific States than in Virginia and the 
other Southern States. Virginia possesses 
everything but a white laboring population 
that would induce immigrants to spread over 
all her hills and valleys. . . . Suppose 
there were 635,000 whites in Virginia where 
mow there are 635,000 negroes. What would 
result? Good schools, good churches, good 
farms, and whatever else we need. But 
Caucasians are not going to send theirchildren 
to schools which any considerable number of 
negroes attend, and we in Virginia shall have 
to continue to pay the penalty of having once 
bad negro slaves to do all of our hard work 
for us. 


The Times, Richmond, Va.—We do not 
want an importation of European paupers, 
criminals, Socialists, Anarchists, or Nihilists. 
We prefer to remain with many thousands of 
our acres unoccupied, rather than have them 
settled by these. The self-respecting European 
workman, whether mechanic or farm laborer, 
will not come here to work in competition 
with our negroes. So that the prospect of 
securing any important acquisition to our 
population by immigration is not one that com- 
mends itself to us as having possibilities in it 
worth attention. ‘The negro in many respects 
makes us a valuable addition to population, but 
he effectually bars us out from any increase of 
population except what comes from the natural 
increase of each race now residing here. . . . 
The world has received the impression from 
the bloody-shirt Northern politicians that we 
are a turbulent, disorderly people amongst 
whom neither life nor property is safe. This 
idea does the South an essential harm, and 
keeps away any addition to our population 
which we might, perchance, secure. And it is 
an idea which is not based upon fact. . . . 
Let them [the Governors] take steps to have the 
world informed of the proportion of crime to 
population in the South as compared with the 
other States of the civilized world. We will 
come out of the contest easily victors far and 
away ahead. Let them have the facts concern- 
ing every lynching that has taken place in the 
South collected from trustworthy sources and 
published as a separate volume, to be distri- 
buted gratis to all who wish to read it. 


The Age-Herald, Birmingham, Ala. — It 
[the Convention of Governors] is notice to the 
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world that our face is toward the sun, that we 
have resources to be developed, and are anxious 
for industrial growth. It is an encouragement 
to our own people as well as an invitation to 
outside enterprise and capital. 


The News, Baltimore.—Maryland, it will be 
observed, has a goodly number of foreign- 
born among its population, though even in 
Maryland the proportion falls somewhat be- 
low ten percent. But in all the other States, 
and especially in Mississippi and the Carolinas, 
the number is insignificant; North Carolina, 
for example, a great State with a population of 
over 1,600,000, having but 3,702 foreign-born 
persons within its borders. In climate, in 
fertility of soil, and in natural resources of 
every kind, the South surpasses every other 
section of America. The only reasons which 
can account for the choice of other districts by 
immigrants to America are the competition of 
negro labor and the neglect of the Southern 
States to properly advertise their advantages. 
The first of these bars to immigration will 
never be let down until the negro problem is 
solved, but the Southern Governors may do 
much to make known to those who are seeking 
new homes the superior advantages and attrac- 
tions of the South, 


The Chronicle, Augusta, Ga.—The effect ofa 
convention of this kind will be good in attract- 
ing the attention of the outside world to the 
fact that the South is so earnest in its desire to 
welcome settlers here, that the Governors of 
the Southern States went into formal conven- 
tion to unite in an invitation to seekers after 
homes to come South before settling else- 
where. . . . The great trunk-lines of the 
West have done much with their immigrant 
trains to keep the tide of immigration flowing 
in that direction, and the union of the Gov- 
ernors of all the Southern States can do much 
in the direction of enlisting Southern railroads 
to adopt a policy which will divert some of the 
stream in this direction, Excursions once a 
month to the South of through trains from the 
North and West could be made to pay the year 
round, and if the railroads will take hold in 
earnest of this matter themselves, and not 
leave it to the sporadic efforts of individual 
organizations they could soon pour into the 
South a constant stream of humanity. 


The Journal, Atlanta, Ga.—It is said that 
the average immigrant is under misapprehen- 
sions as to our climate and soil. He does not 
know that the South has the most delightful 
climate on this continent, and that its soil is 
capable of a greater variety of products than 
that of any other part of the United States. 
This ignorance is partly responsible for the 
trend of immigration in other directions, but, 
perhaps, the controlling reason is the aversion 
of the foreigner to competition with negro 
labor. 


The Commercial, Memphis, Tenn.—lIt 1s only 
in the South that the blood of the fathers of 
the Republic still flows strong and free. In 
any other part of the country ‘‘ our revolution- 
ary fathers” is merely a figure of speech. ‘The 
South can afford to escape the tide of indis- 
criminate foreign immigration, and direct her 
efforts to secure by proper inducements such 
special classes of immigrants as she may need. 


COTTON. 

The Journal, Atlanta, Ga.— The way to 
poverty and the sheriff's hammer lies through 
the overproduction of cotton. The way to in- 
dependence and comfort lies through cotton- 


fields of proper size and a good supply of hog 
and hominy 


The Times-Democrat, New Orleans.—It was 
thought at one time that the appeals to the 
farmers not to plant too much cotton had had 
effect, but this is not so certain now. A number 
of the best authorities on this subject express 
great fears of an excessive acreage, and all the 
indications point in that direction. A big 
acreage, therefore, will not only have the ef- 
fect of reducing prices next year to below the 
cost of production, but it seems to have made 
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itself felt in advance. Perhaps the decline in 
the price may bring the farmers to their senses, 
give them some idea of what a big crop will 
bring about, and induce them not to plant all 
cotton, but to save a little of their land for 
food-products, 


The Delta, New Orleans.—Let the cotton- 
acreage be even reduced below the figures of 
1892, and the land put into cornand other 
crops for home use. That is the only safe 
policy for the South to pursue for the next two 
or three years. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF NEGROES. 

The News and Courier, Charleston, S. C. — 
The most ignorant and incompetent working- 
men in the Union to-day are the colored work- 
ingmen in the South. There are very few 
places where they can learn to do good work, 
and they and the communities in which they 
work suffer together in consequence of their 
lack of skill. A great deal of good will be 
accomplished by training the mass of such 
workers to do better work, and that, we think, 
is the object which the trustees of the Slater 
fund should keep in view. There is no place 
anywhere in the Southern States for highly 
educated colored artisans. There is a steady 
demand for those who are competent to do 
ordinarily good work. The trustees should 
endeavor to supply this demand, and should 
be well content with accomplishing so much 
for the present. 


The Constitution, Atlanta.—Undoubtedly, it 
would be more sensible and practical to expend 
this [Slater] fund—the annual interest on 
$1,000,000—in giving the negroes an indus- 
trial education that will enable them to earn 
their living, instead of using it in teaching them 
Greek and Latin and all the branches of higher 
education. The present system turns out too 
many negro professors and scholars vainly 
hunting a job; but the proposed change would 
equip its beneficiaries for steady and remuner- 
ative employment, and make them self-sup- 
porting, at the shop or on the farm. 


News and Observer, Raleigh. N. C.—On the 
whole, education of all kinds is now within 
easy reach of the colored people, and the next 
generation will doubtless feel the beneficial ef- 
fects of these advantages. 


The Picayune, New Orleans.—One thing is 
certain, the negroes make admirable laborers 
to tend the coking-furnaces and the iron-mills. 
During the Civil War they were very largely 
employed at the puddling-furnaces and the roll- 
ing-mills of the Tredegar Works at Richmond. 
Not only are they muscular and stand the fire 
better than most white men, but they soon ac- 
quire great skill and dexterity in handling iron- 
blooms and puddle-bars, 


The Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock.—The fear 
of being thrown back into slavery is removed 
because no one has sought to reénslave them 
[the negroes]. They are compelled to see 
this, despite their former apprehension, because 
they cannot dodge it. But they remain, and 
will for years continue, the ignorant, unques- 
tioning followers and slaves of the old carpet- 
bagger elements, whose control of them has 
prevented their advancement, and proved the 
crowning curse of their race, 


THE NORTHERN PRESS. 

The Post, Washington, D. C. — There is a 
good, healthy American notion that every man 
should be judged on his merits. No matter 
how distinguished one’s ancestry may have 
been, this fact should not operate as a license 
to permit him to prey onthe business intel- 
ligence of others. If the Southern Governors 
succeed in inaugurating a strong public senti- 
ment against some of the business traditions of 
that section they will accomplish a great good 
for the people. When this shall have been done, 
capital will go to the South as naturally as it 
has sought employment in other sections of 
the country. e 

The Times-Star, Cincinnati.—Eleven States 
wish their material resources developed. How 
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can they do it? ‘That is easy enough, says 
Governor Fishback. First let the eleven 
Governors ‘‘arrest the attention of mankind” 
by getting together, then ask ‘‘in their high 
official capacity” for whatever they want, and 
there you are, A fewstrokes of the pen, a 
simple twist of the wrist, and the thing is done. 
The European capitalist will see State build- 
ings and State exhibits from the Northern 
States at the World’s Fair, showing what that 
region has done and can do, but almost none 
from the South. No matter. There are eleven 
essays by eleven Southern Governors telling 
what their States can do, and who ever heard 
of a Governor exaggerating anything ? 


The Tribune, Minneapolis.—Immigrants go 
where they are invited, and the South has not 
been hospitable heretofore. Let the States of 
that section establish immigration agencies in 
New York to advertise their wonderful 
resources, cheap and fertile lands, and kindly 
climate. Let them—as 7%e New Orleans 
Times-Democrat is not too blind to suggest— 
support more free schools and advertise the 
fact. Let them disabuse the popular mind of 
the impression, too well founded, that Judge 
Lynch does more business than the duly 
organized courts, and that civil liberty is 
enjoyed only by the gentry ‘‘to the manne 
born.” Reform along these lines will bring 
immigration, and the whole country will be 
the gainer. 


John J. Ingalls in The World( New York).— 
‘** Who would be free themselves must strike 
the blow.’ The patient and uncomplaining 
submission of the freedmen to the denial of 
their rights and to the imposition of unspeak- 
able tyranny and injustice for so many years 
has resulted ina suspicion that they are indif- 
ferent to freedom, and are unworthy of further 
effort and sacrifice. Benevolence will not cease, 
nor will their education and instruction in mor- 
ality and religion be neglected, but socially 
and politically they will tread the wine-press 
alone, and, like all weaker races, will be 
crowded to the wall. During the quarter of a 
century of freedom there has been no indica- 
tion of successful competition with the whites 
in any common field of effort.” 


The Herald, New York.—The monthly re- 
view of Southern industries shows that section- 
al prejudices are stepping into the grave and 
the bonds of common interest are being tight- 
ened. A new paper-mill here, a new cotton- 
mill there, a new iron-mine opened in one 
place, a large tract of valuable forest bought 
up in another place, show plainly enough that 
Southern enterprise and Northern capital are 
working together for the common weal. A 
union based on political aspirations is a good 
thing, aud a union based on large investments 
and hoped-for dividends is not easily broken. 


The Inter-Ocean, Chicago.—The Virginia 
idea was to raise tobacco to ship to Europe in 
the crude state, taking the sale money to buy 
whatever they needed; the New England idea 
was to raise the necessaries of life, so far as 
possible, and save all they could of the little 
money they realized on surplus products, In 
one case the great thing was export, to make 
it as great as possible; in the other it was im- 
port, to make it as small as possibie. . . . 
The primitive New England idea has prevailed 
at the North generally, and has not been con- 
fined to agriculture. ‘To manufacture, as well 
as to raise, has been the policy. As a conse- 
quence the North abounds in all sorts of skilled 
industries and the general wealth of the people 
is incomparably greater than it is at the South. 
The Democratic party, being dominated by 
the South, has the primitive Virginia idea as 
the foundation-stone of its economic policy. 
The next Congress is a somewhat uncertain 
quantity, but if it fulfill its pledge in this re- 
spect the new departure for which the pro- 
gressive part of the South longs will be given 
a paralyzing setback. . . . The Southern 
need is not less cotton, but more spindles. 


The Independent, New Yorh.—While we be- 
lieve that the great majority of the people of 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 


; courts of Judge Lynch. 





sissippi are honest, and that their property, 
liberty, and life are secure, we yet believe that 
less pains is taken than in other sections to 
educate the poor working people, and that, as 


|a consequence, there is among them a con- 


dition of ignorance and vice which appears 
plainly in census. statistics of illiteracy; and 
that among those who are the leaders in social 
position and intelligence there is, as compared 
with other sections, a failure to depend on law 
for the punishment of crime, as shown in the 
greater prevalence of the duello and of the 
Are we mistaken in 
the fact, or in our conclusion that this may 
have something to do with the explanation of 
the problem before the Southern Governors ? 


The Times, Philadelphia.—Yo the Northern 
reader it appears that the Southern people 
have thrown themselves into the pursuit of 
material gain with an absorption almost fanat- 
ical, and that does not accord with our ideas 
of the romance and poetry of the sunny South. 
But the truth ‘s that they are confronted with 
new conditions that compel this concentration 
of energy, and if the pursuit of the mere re- 
finements of life is for the time subordinated 
itis no more so than it must be among any 
people who have cities to build and mines to 
open and industries to establish anew. 


The Fournal, Boston.—But the strongest 
of all objections to these emigration move- 
ments [of negroes] is not, after all, their im- 
practicability, but the imputations which they 
give rise to, of a lack of pluck, patience, 
and endurance on the part of the best 
leaders of the negro race. The freedmans 
home is in America. For good or ill his lot is 
irretrievably cast with the Republic. Within 
certain limitations his future here is going to 
be what he himself is able to make it. He 
needs all of the intelligence he has acquired; 
he needs all of the wealth. For those mem- 
bers of the race who are most favored in these 
respects to run away and leave their less 
fortunate brethren to work out alone the 
problem of civilization savors of ingratitude, 
disloyalty, and cowardice. 

The Republican, Denver, Colo.— Immigra- 
tion from Europe will not be induced very 
easily to turn to the South, There is no room 
there for white laborers, and many of the im- 
migrants are of that class. The negroes oc- 
cupy the labor field, and with them white labor 
will not or cannot compete. Farmers from 
Europe do not find the South a tempting field, 
for but few of them know anything about grow- 
ing cotton, which is the staple Southern agri- 
cultural product. 

American Industries.—These figures [of for- 
eign population of Southern States] could pre- 
sent no stronger argument in favor of the 
solution of the immigration problem we have 
repeatedly urged in our columns, that it is not 
restriction that is required but distribution. 


The Post-Intelligencer, Seattle. —We need 
not go far to seek the reason for this avoid- 
ance of the South by the best quality of immi- 
grants. The poor whites of the South area 
non-progressive, intolerant, and semi-barba- 
rous people; they have some rude virtues, but 
they are so clannish that they make life a 
burden to the stranger that settles within their 
gates. Good schools and workshops are com- 
paratively scarce; Judge Lynch is the highest 
court of appeals; there is no toleration for 
differences of political opinion, The shotgun 
and the pistol are resorted to on slight provo- 
cation. The contrast between the non-pro- 
gressive and lawless civilization of the South 
and the progessive and prosperous States of 
the North is so great that Northern capital 
and foreign immigration do not seek an abiding 
place at the South. 

The Courant, Hartford.—A South in which 
the reign of law was everywhere an accom- 
plished fact would not have to wait long for 
immigrants. They would flock into it not only 
from Europe, but from these Northern States 
by thousands and tens of thousands, 


The Sun, New York.—Here is a table of 
the fourteen States, eleven of which vary little 
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in population, and from it can be seen how 
small is the foreign-born element of their popu- 
lation. We do not include Texas, a State of 
different characteristics, and having a foreign- 
born population of more than 150,000, includ- 
ing 50,000 Mexicans and 50,000 Germans: 


State. Native-born, Foreign-born, 
DCA ota vnsn sss seedeee ee 1,825,216 12,137 
ES Sere Tee ee 1,709,279 59,356 
ECRRERONCs <600000.60:0000 1.747.489 20,029 
VW MNEs 05.0.0 000000 00ensse0es 1,637,606 18,37 
Narth Careline isis i00e0s. 1,614,245 3,702 
I co ateknansskhebes 1,498,240 145777 
MISSISSIPPi....eeeeseeeeees . 1,281,648 7.952 
South Coreen ones: vaccvecs 1,144,879 6,270 
RN ns 66 kk se0deaeaped 1,168,838 49,749 
MPM ES Subs sever beadsdot 1,113,015 14,264 
| ee ri 948,004 94,296 
i LO err 743,911 18,883 
DE acdnccbeestsedatsduta 368,490 22.932 
Delaware ..... onekasere 155.332 13,161 


There is a reason for everything, and the most 
plausible and satisfactory reason creditable to 
the people of the South for the fewness of 
foreign-born persons among them is the fact 
that the surplus supply of the cheap labor of 
negroes keeps down to unprofitable figures the 
rate of wages, and industry does not thrive or 
invention prosper where wages are low. Pollit- 
ical considerations have nothing to do with the 
matter. 


The Evening News, Newark, N. J.—The 
brainy men of the South have elevated it in a 
professional sense, but what it has always 
lacked and still wofully needs is a class of 
workers possessing that acuteness of business 
vision and progressive business methods that 
are absolute requisites to the placing of a coun- 
try on an indestructible basis of prosperity. 


The Evening Sun (Dem.), New York.—The 
truth is, the South was ruined by the war and 
is still poor, She has not yet had a single 
generation of repair. . . . Asto her labor, 
the negroes, they are learning as fast as any set 
of human beings under heaven ever did learn, 


The Herald (Ind.), New York.—We don't 
believe that any race in any age ever covered 
an equal distance in the sametime. A _ single 
generation has passed since they owned them- 
selves, and the work done has been as encour- 
aging as it has been unexpected. 


The Journal (Rep.), Indianapolis. — The 
South has enormous resources, a delightful 
climate, and many other attractions, but they 
will not draw immigrants until the States have 
proved that a man can enjoy the political free- 
dom of the North, and that the ballot is free 
and elections are fairly conducted. 


The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia. — Capital 
certainly will not seek the South on the eve of 
changes in the tariff law which will make in- 
vestments unprofitable which are profitable now. 


The Evening Post, Chicago.—There is no 
reason why the South should not manufacture 
its own cotton, not only to supply its own 
needs, but to become an active competitor 
with England in the cotton-markets of the 
world. 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York.—For there 
is no shutting one’s eyes to the fact that there 
is an impression abroad that the average South- 
erner is by no means as loyal to the Union as 
the average Northerner. The sooner such an 
impression is eradicated the better for the 
prospects of the New South. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


‘A sailor who had escaped as the only sur- 
vivor from a shipwreck was in great fear that 
he would encounter barbarous natives. But he 
had not gone far before he saw a man hanging 
on the limb of a tree. ‘* Thank God,” said 
the sailor, ‘‘ this is a civilized country.” And 
he added a little while after, joyfully: ‘‘ It is 
not only civilized, but Christian.” He had 
found a man drunk by the roadside!—Corrco 
Catalan, Barcelona, 


The latest manifesto of the Count of Paris 
indicates that he does not appreciate the fact 
that he is no ’count.—Boston Herald. 
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STATE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


There is much interest evinced in the experi- 
ment soon to be begun in South Carolina in 
treating the drink evil. The last session of 
the Legislature . passed a bill, which became 
law, for the establishment of State dispensaries 
for the sale of liquor in quantities not less than 
a half-pint, not to be drank on the premises. 
All other sales (except by druggists) are for- 
bidden. The dispenser is to be appointed by 
a State Commission, which is appointed by the 
Governor. Every dispenser is to be a total 
abstainer, is to receive a definite salary irre- 
spective of the amount of his sales, and must 
not sell at an advance of over fifty per cent. on 
the cost. No dispensary is to be established 
in any county-seat unless it is petitioned for 
by a majority of the freeholders, and then but 
one dispensary in each county-seat, except 
Charleston (which may have ten) and Colum- 
bia (which may have three). The liquor-deal- 
ers are disposed to contest the constitutionality 
of the law; but their attorneys, it is announced, 
have advised them to submit to it when it goes 
into effect, July 1, making a test case, however, 
for the courts. The experiment is a novel one 
in America, and Governor Tillman’s reported 
trip North for the purchase of a stock of 
liquors has aroused varied comment. The 
liquor-dealers in South Carolina and elsewhere, 
especially the retail dealers, are very hostile to 


.the law. The Prohibitionists are disposed to 


welcome it as an improvement over the license 
system, but nota final settlement of the ques- 
tion. Among the dailies, in general, there 
seems to be no line of cleavage discernible, 
though the Democratic press manifest the 
more generally hostile feeling to the plan on 
the ground of paternalism. 


DEMOCRATIC VIEWS. 


The Dispatch (Dem.), Richmond, Va.—Vit- 
ginia, when in great financial distress, made 
almost as daring an experiment when she re- 
quired her liquor-dealers to use the Moffett 
bell-punch and record for taxation every drink 
or measure sold. This venture of ours proved 
to be a signal failure. It was expected to yield 
millions of revenue, but it didn’t begin to pro- 
duce as much as the license system, which we 
made haste to restore. We fear that South 
Carolina is attempting too much. 


The Globe( Dem.), Boston.—This novel exper- 
iment of the State conducting the liquor traffic 
will be watched with much interest. The 
figure of the governor of a State, together with 
the State dispenser, traveling in the West and 
North buying liquors, hiring barkeepers, and 
getting things in order for the ‘* rum business ” 
is certainly a very unusual one, though probably 
the people would get accustomed to it after a 
time. But of course complications with the 
Federal authorities will arise the moment it is 
attempted to seize goods in transit through a 
State or belonging to citizens of one State and 
held in another. Upon decisions involving 
Federal and inter-State rights will largely 
depend the success of exclusive State monopo- 
lies of the liquor traffic. 


The Sun (Dem.), New York.—We do not 
doubt that, if it be enforced right straight 
along, the amount of drunkenness among the 
negroes of the Palmetto State will be largely 
reduced. . 


The Dispatch (Dem.), Richmond. — This is 
Socialism and paternalism in its most rampant 
form. . . . We predict that when whiskey- 
drinking becomes a matter regulated by office- 
holders whose offices and tenure of office de- 
pend upon the votes of the people, we are 


THE 


i going tosee a carnival that the most enthus- 
iastic tippler never dreamed of. 


The Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta.— The 
South Carolina experiment is a menace to 
good Government. It is Socialism pure and 
simple. 


The News and Courier (Dem.), Charleston, 
S. C.—It [the law] was especially designed to 
forbid and prevent the “‘ sale” or *‘ dispensing” 
of intoxicating liquors in any ‘‘club” or other 
place of public resort, and it will answer this 
purpose fully. Its provisions are strict and 
searching in this respect, and any loopholes 
which may exist inthem can be filled py the 
county and State boards under the authority 
given to them to ‘* make such rules” as they 
may think necessary to insure the enforcement 
of the law according to its intent. 


The World (Dem.), New York.—Shades of 
Calhoun and Preston, is it not a change indeed 
to see the once proud old State of South Car- 
olina setting up in the liquor business, on the 
sealed half-pint and five-gallon limit! 


The Republic (Dem.), St. Louis. —Without 
doubt this is the most radical departure in the 
direction of State Socialism ever made in 
America. 


The Globe (Dem.), Council Bluffs, Jowa.— 
If the liquor’ habit, or disease, as the medical 
fraternity elect to style it, is susceptible of 
legal restraint it [South Carolina law] ought to 
go a great ways toward accomplishing the aims 
and purposes desired. 


The News (Dem.), Syracuse, N. Y.—The 
spectacle of the State as the people’s bartender 
is scarcely less revolutionary, however, than 
Dr. Rainsford’s plan of the Church in the réle 
of barmaid. 





REPUBLICAN AND INDEPENDENT. 


The Herald (Ind.), Boston.—South Carolina’s 
new liquor law will throw out of business every 
saloon-keeper in the State. According to the 
latest returns there are 887 retail liquor-saloons 
in South Carolina, and fourteen wholesale es- 
tablishments. It is calculated that there are 
5,000 men connected with these places. The 
only persons who will be permitted to seli 
liquor for the State must be total abstainers, so 
there will be the curious spectacle of a lot of 
teetotallers selling drinks to the thirsty. 


The Bee (Rep.), Omaha.—This unique legis- 
lation was the result ofa bitter conflict between 
the Liberal element in the State and the Pro- 
hibitionists, the latter finally consenting to the 
adoption of a measure that would break up the 
saloon traffic and secure to the rest of their fel- 
low citizens better qualities of liquors than 
they have been accustomed to. 


The Transcript (ind. Rep.), Boston.—The 
experiment will be watched with great interest 
by many besides the Bellamyites, and will 
furnish some facts upon which to promote the 
Norwegian campaign under way in this State. 


The Advertiser (Rep.), Boston.—This will 
introduce a new and demoralizing element into 
South Carolina State politics, and it is difficult 
to see how the cause of temperance reform is 
to be in any way promoted. 


The Public Ledger (Kep.), Philadelphia.— 
Norway has a similar law, and there is the 
usual dispute as to its usefulness. The facts 
seem to be that there is more drunkenness in 
Norway than in some other countries, and less 
than there was before the State took control. 


The Journal (Rep.), Boston.—The system of 
State barrooms which South Carolina is 
about to enter upon, is a modification of the 
Gothenburg idea, which will be watched with 
interest by those who are fond of experiments 
with the regulation of the liquor traffic. 


The Mail and Express (Kep.), New York.— 
South Carolina, fire eating as it has been in 
politics, has been morally a most conservative 
State. It is the only commonwealth in the 
Union that has recognized death as the only 
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thing that can dissolve the marriage bond, and 
its statute-bouoks have no divorce law. Sabbath 
observance is commanded and enforced. Now 
it adds a prohibitory law to its moral enact- 
ments. 


The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia.—Whether 
such a law can be enforced only a trial can 
tell. ‘The Prohibitionists do not like it as it 
does not forbid either the manufacture or sale 
of intoxicants, and the liquor interest does 
not like it as it will throw out of employment 
every saloon-keeper inthe State. . . . The 
fact that the law allows the State Commissioner 
to sell liquors to retailers, or county dispensers, 
as they are called, at 50 per cent. profit, and 
the dispensers to sell it again at a profit of 
another 50 per cent., all of which profit is to 
go into the State, county, and municipal treas- 
uries, leads many to suppose that the whole. 
scheme is intended more to lighten taxation 
than it is to regulate or lessen the liquor traffic. , 
Governor Tillman has taken hold of the law . 
energetically, and declares his purpose to have 
its terms respected. With his customary extra 
legal methods, and with the condition of 
society prevailing in South Carolina, he may 
succeed in enforcing it ina degree. But con- 
sidering the complex nature of the law and the 
bitter hostility it will arouse, it is more likely 
to lead to indiscriminate evasions than to les- 
sening liquor-drinking. 


The Record (Ind.}, Philadelphia.—The sale 
of liquors is no part of the function of the 
State; and it may with safety be predicted that 
this South Carolina experiment will prove a 
disastrous failure in every respect. 


The Journal (Rep.), Chicago.—lf a paltry 
post-oftice suffices to stir up all the able bodied 
men in a village to fratricidal strife what may 
not happen when the prize to be won is the 
enviable position of ‘* bar-keep.” Farmers will 
desert the plow, blacksmiths the forge, weavers 
the loom to fight for the glittering prize, and 
rural lawyers whose practice is hardly sufficient 
to provide them with liquid refreshments will 
struggle for an appointment to the bar of final 
resort. 


The Journal (Kep.), Indianapolis.— Crime 
should be made odious; the way to make it so is 
to punish the sinner according to the measure 
of his guilt, and not to weep maudlin tears 
over him. It is one thing to have a human 
pity for the man whose footsteps slip and for 
all innocent persons who suffer with him, and 
quite another to seek to save him from the 
legal consequences of his fall. 


The Independent (Rep.), New York,— 
The purpose of the law is to insure, we sup- 
pose, that good liquors shall be sold; that they 
shall be sold only to persons entitled to receive 
them, and that all the conditions of restriction 
shall be properly observed. Whatever profit 
there may be in the sale will go to the State 
and not to individuals. The reason that the 
liquor traffic has become so great a traffic is 
because there are large profits in it. If it 
should cease to be profitable, men now en- 
gaged in it would go into other lines of busi- 
ness. . . . Weshall wait with interest to 
see how the South Carolina law operates. 


The News (lnd.), Detroit. — There are 
reasons for believing that our temperance 
movements have been unconsciously preparing 
ihe ground for some application of the Gothen- 
bury plan. Atany rate, the ground is all the 
better for the work which has been done upon 
it by a much misunderstood class. 


The Commercial-Gazette (Rep.), Pittsburgh. 
—Whatever may be claimed for the law, it is 
doubtful if this wholesale engagement of the 
State as such in the liquor business, will have 
a moral effect favorable to the cause of tem- 
perance in that State. It is doubtful, also, 
whether the requirements of the law in regard 
to the moral character of dispensers will be 
generally complied with. If it should not be, 
the position of dispenser would afford almost 
unlimited opportunities for mischief. Under 
the restrictions placed upon the liquor traffic, 
the temptation to engage in illicit handling of 
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such goods, especially in the border counties, 
will be well nigh irresistible. The new arrange- 
ment can scarcely be kept out of the realm of 
politics, and, once there, corruption 1s certain 
to creep in, 

The Times-Star (Rep.), Cincinnati.—Will 
South Carolina draw a line at the liquor traffic 
or go ahead into State Socialism ? 


PROHIBITION PARTY PRESS. 

The press of the Prohibition Party and 
People’s Party are discussing the general sub- 
ject of State control of the liquor traffic and 
the possibility of its furnishing a common 
ground on which to stand. The project gains 
no favor in either party, except on condition 
that the element of profit, either public or 
private, be eliminated from the sale, 

The Witness (Proh.), New York, — South 
Carolina takes high ground on moral questions 
generally, and this experiment with State 
saloons is an honest attempt to reduce the evil 
of the liquor traffic as much as possible with- 
out absolutely abolishing the traffic. We shail 
watch the experiment with considerable inter 


est. It seems to us to be quite as moral and 
much more promising than the high-license 
system. 


Lhe New England Home (Proh.), Hartford, 
Conn.—The opportunity, and therefore the 
motive, for private financial gain in the traffic is 
to be removed ; nobody can make any money 
at it; all liquors are to be produced and sold at 
cost, public inspection of itemized reports 
guaranteeing that fact; and the liquor traffic is 
to exist in its own naked reality and on its 
merits, according as each community shall 
provide. It is not to be denied that on the face 
of it this latter proposition seems very plausible 
and promising as a step in advance towards 
prohibition, because it establishes a national 
policy, eliminates the private financial motive 
which is now the inspiration and life of rum 
politics, and brings the liquor issue to a trial by 
merit. 


The Voice(Proh.), New York.—It is wrong 
for the Government to sell poisonous drinks as 
a beverage; but it is worse for it not only to 
sell them, but to make money out of the sale 
and suffer all manner of allurements to vice to 
accompany the sale. If we can induce the 
sovereign people to stop this latter part of the 
iniquity we should do it: not, indeed, by com- 
pounding with the remaining iniquity, or con- 
senting to its continuance, but by continuing 
our warfare with undiminished ardor against 
the whole evil while destroying a part of it— 
the part which we have the power to destroy. 
Our correspondent asks shall we do evil that 
good may come? Certainly not; but is it 
doing evil to substitute for the license system 
something better? Is it doing evil to stop the 
Government from obtaining a revenue from 
vice? Is it doing evil to replace the saloons, 
the dance halls, the concert gardens, the beer 
gardens, with all their glittering accompani- 
ments, with something that is barren of these 
temptations, and in which there is no vested 
interest to tempt the owner to solicit trade in 
debauchery ? 

The Union Signal (W.C. 7. U.), Chicago.— 
The question is asked if the editors of this 
paper endorse the nationalizing of the liquor 
traffic. No, they do not and never have 


The have been and are willing to hear what | 


can be said on the subject and to believe that 
the motives of good men who have urged this 
method are sincere, also that in some countries 
and at some times the system may have been 
measurably helpful, but Zhe Union Signal 
Stands uncompromisingly for the prohibition, 
abolition, and annilulation of the liquor traffic! 


The Lever (Proh.), Chicago.—We very much 
fear that the proposition to place the retail sale 
of liquor in the hands of State agents will oper- 
ate against the progress of Prohibition and de- 
lay its adoption. We are told that this is a 
long step towards Prohibition and we are urged 


to shout aloud for ‘‘ State control,” as a tem- 
perance measure. Are Prohibitionists ready 
to lower their standard and consent to another 
experiment which may result as disastrously as 
has high license? . . We do not say that 
this change may not be a decided improve- 
ment on the present license system, but we 
candidly acknowledge that we are in doubt 
whether we may not succeed in ushering in a 
system which will require herculean efforts to 
abolish when once it becomes the settled policy 
of the State. 

The New Republic (Proh.), Lincoln, Neb.— 
Notwithstanding the fact that 7e Voice can 
see no good reason why our party should not 
accept this declaration in favor of the public 
conduct of the business until such time as it 
can be suppressed, the Prohibition Party is al- 
most unanimous against public conduct and 
public sanction. 


The Blade (Proh.), Elkhorn, Wis.—Schemes 
of ‘*‘ public conduct” are only compromises, 
and any and all such schemes which defer the 
right settlement of the matter will only deepen 
the nation’s complicity, and increase the bitter- 
ness of the cup of national woe which must be 
drained if we refuse to do His commands. 


The Western Leader (Proh.), Minneapolis.— 
To advocate the commission of crime by the 
Government, whatever the motive or supposed 
advantage, is plainly advocating commission of 
crime, whatever else it is advocating, and is 
itself criminal. The fact that the Government is 
already a partner inthe criminal business in no 
way justifies the policy of outting the whole 
business into its hands, 


The California Voice (Proh.), Los Angeles. 
—Were it not for previous surprises, we would 
hardly believe the type when Zhe New York 
Voice indicates its willingness to compromise 
our great principle of Prohibition by nationaliz- 
ing the liquor traffic. Nationalizing the liquor 
traffic would be taking the murderer from the 
scaffold and installing him in a high official 
place, and making the rightful executioner his 
cringing slave. 


PEOPLE’S PARTY PRESS. 


The New Nation (People’s) Boston.—Inas- 
much as the advantages to public morals of an 
exclusively public, responsible conduct of sales, 
from which the motive of profit should be 
absolutely eliminated, are equally obvious 
whether the State policy permits sales for 
beverage use or for medicinal purposes only, 
it is proper and suitable for a national platform 
to commend this method of conducting sales 
for universal adoption, ‘* subject to such re- 
Strictions as the several States may enact.” 
Such a plank, while in no way antagonizing 
the Prohibition propaganda or policy, would, 
we believe, be the means of greatly reducing 
the abuses of liquor where beverage sales are 
permitted and preventing the evasion of prohi- 
bitory enactments where they exist or may 
subsequently be procured. It strikes us that 
honest people who really want to get together 
ought to be able to do so on this platform. 





The Nonconformist( People's), Indianapolis.— 
It may be safely put down that the Prohibition 
| question will not again come up in politics as 
| heretofore. Populists and Prohibitionists who 
have felt disposed to agitate a union of forces 
|should meditate a little over the question if 
the great liquor problem is not in fair way to 
settle itself after the manner of South Carolina. 
|It is sincerely to be hoped that it may, for of 
all antidotes offered that of State control and 
management is the one logical solution, 


The Advocate (People's), Vopeka, Kan.— 
The nationalization of the traffic would at once 
eliminate really the only factor that insures its 
continuance as a great corrupting ulcer upon 
the body politic, and that is the element of 
profit. ‘Take the entire business of the manu- 
facture and sale out of the hands of individuals 
and corporations, and the entire machinery of 
the liquor power is destroyed. 








The Progressive Age (People’s), Minneapolis. 
— The Voice asks the New Nation whether it 
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will accept the following declaration: ‘‘ We 
believe that the traffic in liquor for beverage 
purposes is inimical to the public welfare, and 
ought to be suppressed. As a step in this 
direction, we advocate the public conduct of 
the business until such time asa majority of 
the voters in any State declare for its entire 
suppression.” . . . If the People’s Party 
will not accept this declaration, it is not worthy 
the confidence of the people and should not be 
called a reform party. 


OUR FLAG IN HAWAII. 





Commissioner Blount, whom President 


Cleveland sent to the Hawaiian Islands, with 
representative powers, has ordered the Ameri- 
can flag taken down from the Government 
building over which it was erected by order of 
Minister Stevens, at the time the Provisional 
Government was declared. A number of 
Republican journals denounce the action, 
though others commend it, The Independent 
and Democratic press, with hardly an excep- 
tion, approve it, 


REPUBLICAN PRESS—CRITICISING. 

The Post (Kep.), Hartford, April 15.—It is 
noticeable that the first foreign business in 
which the President is trying his hand shows 
the same capacity for blunder that he showed 
before, and the same capacity which the 
Democrats have frequently exhibited. 

The Tribune \Rep.), Chicago, April 15. — 
The programme is a shameful one, and the 
most shameful part of it, which will wound 
most deeply the patriotic feelings of the citizens 
of this country is the hauling down of the 
American flag. 

The Tribune (Acp.), New York, April 16.— 
Commissioner Blount has performed an act in 
Hawaii which can be described in no other 
way than as involving national humiliation. 

The Standard-Union (Rep.), Brooklyn, April 
15,—He has struck a blow at the dignity of 
the nation and thrown away the opportunity of 
the generation, 

The Mail and Express (Rep.), New York, 
April 15.—In any event, the action of Mr. 
Blount was a precipitate proceeding entirely un- 
called for under existing circumstances. 

The Times (Rep.), Brooklyn, April 15.—The 
backward course adopted by the Cleveland 
administration seems not only like a ruthless 
attempt to dishonor the Harrison administra- 
tion, but it would seem to have made it guilty 
of a decidedly un-American act of procedure, 

The Journal (Rep.), Indianapolis, April 15. 
—It looks very much as if the main object of 
Mr. Blount’s action was to undo what was done 
by the last administration and start anew with 
the purpose of securing whatever credit there 
may be in the affair for this administration. 


The North American (Rep.), Philadelphia, 
April 15.—If Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Gresham 
suppose that the United States can occupy 
toward Hawaii the relation of guardian as re- 


| gards ils own interests without discharging the 


duties of guardian as regards Hawaiian interests 
they will probably find themselves to have been 
mistaken, 

The Advertiser (Rep.), New York, April 17. 
—The hauling down of the flag was the wanton 
performance of a self-willed ‘‘ Boss ” determ- 
ined to exploit his power even if irreparable 
mischief should result. 


REPUBLICAN PRESS—APPROVING. 

The Record (Kep.), Chicago, April 15.—No 
diplomatic occasion existed for proclaiming a 
protectorate. ‘The action of Minister Stevens 
in raising the American flag over the islands 
was not warranted either by the state of affairs 
at Honolulu or by the feeling in the United 
States, which he represented. 

The Bee (Rep.), Omaha, April 15.—They 
[native Hawaiians] charge, as there is reason 
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to believe justly, that they have been mis- 
represented, and they appeal to America’s 
sense of justice and honor. There ought to 
‘be no doubt that their appeal will not be in 
vain. The first official act of Commissioner 
Blount gives assurance that it will not be. 


The Commercial Gazette (Rep.), Pittsburgh, 
April 15.—There will be no further attempt on 
‘the part of the United States to facilitate the 
wild scheme of annexation. 


The Times (Rep.), Pittsburgh, April 15. — 
Whatever dealings the United States has with 
it will be as with an independent Power. But 
these could not in decency be had so long as 
the American flag floated in its capital, even 
though only to shelter Americans under its 
folds. Americans would not have annexation 
voted under such circumstances, if it should be 
voted at all. 


The Public Ledger (Rep.), Philadelphia, April 
17. — The order to ‘‘ Haul Down the Old 
Flag” was not the original idea of the present 
Democratic administration, but of the late 
Republican administration, President Harri- 
‘son, in the clearest, most decisive language, 
** disavowed ” the conduct of the American 
Minister in ‘‘ setting the authority and power 
of the United States above that of the Govern- 
ment of the Hawaiian Islands.” 


The Evening Journal (Rep.), Chicago, April 
17.—So far as we can rely on the reports from 
Hawaii Commissioner Blount has only undone 
what was unwisely misdone by Minister 
‘Stevens. 


The Journal (Rep.), Boston, April 17.—Com- 
missioner Blount in Congress was always con- 
‘sidered a pretty good American. It is just as 
well not to be in any haste to condemn his 


policy in Hawaii. 





INDEPENDENT PRESS. 


The Record (Ind.), Philadelphia, April 16.— 
The flag is not a pirate flag. Pulling it down 
was necessitated by the wrongful act of raising 
it when it was not rightfully placed as a pro- 
tection for the property of persons owing 
allegiance to another sovereignty. 


The Times (Ind.), Philadelphia, April 18.— 
Clearly, if these men [Provisional Govern- 
ment] cannot maintain a Government at home 
they can have no authority to make a treaty 
abroad, and we cannot allow ourselves to be 
drawn into an uncertain enterprise merely to 
oblige them. 


The Mail(Ind.),Chicago, April 1§.—Whether 
Mr. Cleveland intends annexing Hawaii or 
not the action of Mr. Blount in restoring the 
archipelago toa self-governing status is right. 


The Herald (Ind.), Chicago, April 15.—The 
‘Commissioner sent by Mr. Cleveland to Hono- 
lulu with special and complete powers to act 
in the crisis that had been created by the sugar 
ring has purged the American flag of the stain 
put on it by Minister Stevens. It no longer 
appears as the symbol of unjust intrusion ona 
peaceable people. 


The Evening Star (lnd.), Philadelphia, April 
5.—-We can see no reason for this hauling 
down of the American flag other than the 
ignoble suggestion that a Democratic Presi- 
dent would undo a splendid deed because it 
had been achieved by a Republican predeces- 
sor. 


The Herald (ind.), Baltimore, April 15.— 
Minister Stevens may have exhibited bad judg- 
ment in landing the marines and placing the 
flag on high, but once there it ought to have 
remained until the matter of annexation was 
permanently disposed of. 


The Herald (Ind.), New York, April 17.— 
Commissioner Blount is proceeding with tact 
and good judgment. 


The Evening Post (Ind.), New York, April 
14.—The only mystery in the case is, why all 
these weeks have been allowed to elapse before 
hauling down the American flag from a place 
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where it had no right to be, except the right of 
the black flag. 





DEMOCRATIC PRESS. 

The World (Dem.), New York, April 15.— 
The American flag was never intended to aid 
in robbing a country of its rights. When a 
band of adventurers and land-pirates run it up 
for that purpose, the best thing for a Dem- 
ocratic administration to do is to pull it 
down, 


The Times (Dem.), New York, April 15.— 
Mr. Blount has accomplished a very important 
object in undoing the action of Minister Stevens 
and getting the Government out of a com- 
promising position. 


The Times (Dem.), Chicago, April 15.— 
Minister Stevens’s last action was in line with 
British land-grabbing policy. Commissioner 
Blount’s was according to Mr. Cleveland's in- 
structions and distinctively American in its 
conservatism and dignity. 


The Eagle (Dem.), Brooklyn, April 15.— 
Few things have occurred since the flag was 
raised above the ruins of Fort Sumter more 
creditable and honorable to the country than 
its hauling down as a menace to a feeble 
though friendly people at Honolulu. 


The Globe (Dem.), Boston, April 15.—If the 
Provisional Government which has been estab- 
lished in the island with Dole as its chief is, as 
has been declared, the outcome of the will of 
the people, it will not stand in need of the 
support of our marines to maintain it in power. 
If the people are not in favor cf the Dole 
régime, then it has no rightful claim to act on 
Hawaii’s behalf. 


Ths Sun (Dem.), New York, April 17.— 
When the power of this republic is exerted to 
crush out Republican self-government in an- 
other land, and to put back a humbug queen 
upon a humbug throne, it will be time for 
popular indignation to make itself heard. 


Staats Zeitung (Dem.), New York, April 15. 
—Much courage was needed to antagonize the 
Jingoism in the country, but the new President 
did not hesitate a moment to tear asunder the 
net of corruption into which ‘‘ King” Klaus 
Spreckels had decoyed the administration and 
President Harrison. 





THE BELGIAN STRIKES. 





Questions of suffrage have been uppermost 
in Belgian politics some time past. On 
April 2d, the Socialists met in convention at 
Ghent and passed a resolution calling for a 
general strike in case Parliament should grant 
a plurality of votes to property owners and 
holders of university diplomas. The debate 
following in Parliament on the revision of the 
Constitution with view to an extension of suf- 
frage ended in a rejection of the appeal of the 
wage-earning classes and a general strike fol- 
lowed in accordance with the Socialist pro- 
gramme. Rioting has ensued, and the situa- 
tion is looked upon as serious, since civil war, 
it is feared, would lead quickly to international 
complications, 


The Sun, New York, April 18.—Those who 
recall how near Belgium came to setting 
Europe in a blaze sixty years ago, may well 
view with misgiving the international outcome 
of a revolution at Brussels. The latest news 
from Belgium demonstrates that a revolution is 
by no means impossible. Unless King Leopold 
II. and the Conservative majority of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies make considerable concessions 
to the popular demand for universal suffrage, 
the monarchy may be superseded by a republic 
of a socialistic tinge. ‘The close proximity of 
such a commonwealth to the centres of social- 
istic propaganda in Prussian Rhineland and 
Westphalia, would naturally be regarded at 
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Berlin as a source of danger to German: social 
and political institutions, and the German Gov- 
ernment might be tempted to interpose for 
what it would term the restoration of order. 

-» That war would follow German inter- 
vention in Belgium cannot be for a moment 
doubted. It would be suicidal for France to 
suffer her mortal enemy to seize a coign of 
vantage that would probably turn the scale in 
the contest which, at any rate, cannot be de- 
ferred much longer. Within twenty-four hours 
after the first German regiment had crossed 
the Belgian frontier, the French army also 
would be put in motion, and Belgium would 
one more become the cockpit of Europe. 


The Dispatch, St. Paul, April 10.—They 
will have universal suffrage in Belgium and 
everywhere else after a little. When the clerics 
can be induced or forced to stop running 
politics in European countries the real meaning 
of universal suffrage and other like principles 
will become apparent. 


The Tribune, New York, April 18.—The 
Masses are to a certain extent encouraged in 
the position which they have taken up by the 
knowledge that King Leopold himself is per- 
sonally in favor of the concession of universal 
suffrage. For he is far too sagacious a mon- 
arch to wish to perpetuate a condition of 
affairs by which only 135,000 out of his 6,000,- 
000 subjects are permitted to exercise the 
parliamentary franchise, the vast body of his 
people being cruelly debarred from the ordi- 
nary rights of citizenship by reason of the 
mediocrity of their fortune. 


The Press, Philadelphia.—The Constitution 
adopted in 1831 required a property qualifica- 
tion in the shape of the payment of taxes to 
the amount of $8 a year. This excludes labor 
as wages go in Belgium. With a population 
as big as that of New York, Belgium has but 
135,000 voters. Under manhood suffrage it 
would have a round 1,200,000. ‘The proposed 
reforms give a voting body of from 250,000 to 
400,000. This would exclude over half the 
men in Belgium and they have risen in riot 
and brought the land to the very edge of revo- 
lution, . . . This busy hive has been hit 
hard by the unparalleled depression in Europe. 
Works have stopped, wages have fallen, and 
bitter want is abroad. All the industrial 
changes exist, ready to hand for the social 
revolution. Any accident may bring it. 


Staats-Zeitung, New York, April 18.— 
The Belgian riots are not likely to increase 
the respect for parliamentarism. An_ insti- 
tution which does not serve the will of the 
people and of progress, but only assists the 
machinations of parties,—such an institution 
had better cease to exist. ‘The unmeasured 
exasperation of the workingmen, who have 
been cheated out of their greatest civil rights, 
is easily accounted fur. We said a few days 
ago that the action of the laboring classes 
against the Government is imprudent and un- 
practical, because it cannot lead to any profit- 
able results. Yet the Belgian Government 
must be blamed for having provoked these ex- 
cesses, since it was well informed of the feeling 
among the populace. 


The Evening Post, New York, April 18.— 
The politicians of all parties now in office are 
afraid of universal suffrage in a country in 
which the masses are either priest-ridden or 
socialistic to an extraordinary degree; but the 
period when it was possible to set up or keep 
up a qualification is now past. The majority 
must have its way, and unfortunately, after all 
these disorders, it will come into power in a 
state of exasperation and with its head full of 
the millennium. It is a mistake to suppose 
that any other Power has anything to say in 
the matter, ‘The neutrality of Belgium asa 
monarchy has been guaranteed by the five 
great Powers, but no one of them could inter- 
fere with its internal affairs without a mandate 
from all the others. 


Courrier des Etats Unis(New York), April 
18.—It would be superfluous to dweli on the 
gravity of the news which comes to us from 
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Belgium. The troubles continue to increase 
and the revolutionary character they had at the 
beginning is accentuated every day. The in- 
surgents will accept nothing but manhood suf- 
frage pure and simple. . . . The influ- 
ence of the revolutionary Socialists, in 
this movement in favor of universal suf- 
frage, is of a mature to cause serious 


bors of Belgium as well as in Belgium herself. 
A Belgian revolution, provoked by Socialists, 
would be a European event, the consequence 
of which we will not undertake to forecast. 


UNIVERSAL 


The Herald, New York, April t9.—The 
immediate danger of revolution in Belgium has 
passed away. The people have triumphed, 
for universal suffrage has been voted by the 
Chamber of Deputies. The grant of universal 
suffrage, however, has a provision tacked on for 
plural voting by the classes owning property ac- 
cording to its amount and situation. This is 
the system at present prevailing in England, 
and which, we believe, Mr. Gladstone has 
pledged himself to do away with. The labor 
leaders in Belgium, when they heard of the 
vote in the Chamber, advised theit followers 
to abandon the general strike, but at the same 
time urged the people to stand out for man- 
hood suffrage, pure and simple. Therefore 
we suppose the end is not yet, although for the 
present a dangerous crisis has been avoided. 


SUFFRAGE GRANTED. 


The Times, New York, April 19.—It now 
seems likely that the disturbances in Belgium 
will attain the political object of the men who 
have instigated them. . . . It is not the 
fault of the classes that do not vote that they 
have been compelled to bully the classes that 


do in order to obtain the rights of voters. | ities in the Brandes expulsion case is altogether 
They confined themselves to peaceful agitation | 


till it was plain that peaceful agitation was use- 
less. 


The Press, Philadelphia, April 19.—Riot 
has won reform without passing on to revolu- 
tion. The concession seems to have come in 
time to prevent further disorder. But 
never certain of a mob strong enough to extort 
by violence what should have been granted of 
right. Belgium is now in a position strikingly 
similar to that of France at the close of the July 
monarchy, when Louis Philippe lost his throne 
in the revolution of 1848. 


FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE BRANDES EXPULSION, 


The expulsion from France of the German 


correspondent, Brandes, continues to arouse | 


heated utterances inGermany. The right of ex- 
pulsion is not called in question, but the insults 
reported to have been offered to him and his 
family, on the streets of Paris as they were 
taking their way to the station, have aroused 
The official the 
Allgemeine 


resentment, utterances of 
Norddeutsche Zeitung, 


the affront offered to Brandes, and demanding 


resenting 


that the French authorities punish the offen- 


ders, are generally sustained by the German | 


papers; but some of the opponents of the 
Army Bill do not fail to intimate that the 
outcry made for the 
purpose of facilitating the passage of that Bill, 
which has seemed to be in a rather desperate 


Situation. 


over the matter is 


Vossische Zeitung, Berlin.—It is to be hoped 
that the article in the official organ will be 
effective. Such excesses are in France the 
outcome of Boulangism, and the present Gov- 
ernment has always opposed them, It will do 
so all the more in the present case because the 
Matter makes a bad impression everywhere. 


Kreuz- Zeitung (Cons.), Berlin.—The French 
Government will understand in future that it 
must take care to prevent such outrages. 











this is | 





| the 





, * b . | sive, 
anxiety among the nations which are neigh- | 


is very queer that the police always come too 
late in these cases. 

Germania (Ultramontane), Berlin. — The 
French authorities are no doubt anxious to in- 
vestigate the matter most thoroughly. ‘The 
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article in the Morddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung | 


is, therefore, in our opinion needlessly agres- 
Would the Chancellor be quite as strict 
if the person in question were a German Jesuit 
priest instead of a newspaper correspondent ? 


Freisinnige Zeitung (Radical), — No doubt, 
Caprivi welcomes the Brandes expulsion case. 
It is a first-rate advertisement for the Military 
Bill. 

Berliner Tageblatt (Lib.).—The French Gov- 
ernment seems to have thought that since 
Bismarck’s retirement no one dared to handle 
France otherwise than with kid gloves. ‘The 
official opinion expressed by the Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine will convince people on the other 
side of the Vosges that we have men at the 


| head of affairs who will not allow the Empire 
| to be insulted with impunity. 


Kélnische Zeitung (Nat. Lib.).—We know 
well enough how to distinguish between edu- 
cated Frenchmen and the rabble. But such 
occurrences are repeated so often in France 
that the better-class Frenchmen cease to play a 
part in politics. It isto be hoped that Count 
Miinster will be requested to demand proper 
satisfaction, else the Paris roughs will be at 
liberty to continue this treatment of women 
and children. What had Mrs. Brandes, who is 
a born Englishwoman, to do with the affairs 
of her husband ? 


Nieuws van den Dag (Cons.), Amsterdam, 
Hlolland.—The behavior of the French author- 


unworthy of the government of a civilized 
country. This becomes the more apparent 
since Brandes is not even guilty of the offense 
of which he is accused. The article insinuating 
President Carnot’s son to be the number X, in 
Arton’s list was copied by the Berliner Zage- 
blatt from the Adligemeine Neichs-Correspondens. 

Epoca (Cons.), Madrid.—That the German 
papers cry out against the treatment of Brandes 
is quite natural and comprehensible. The affair 
will not, perhaps, lead to serious complications, 
but it certainly is neither just nor honorable to 
treat thus a man who is already punished by 
expulsion. 


THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 


Nearly all parties appear to be dissatisfied 
with the new Cabinet. The press complain 
that it is not uniform enough, and the only 
papers 


Ministry are the Radicals. 


which welcome the Dupuy-Peytral 


Journal des Debats (Ind. Rep.). — M. Dupuy 
has at last hit upon a medley combination. It 
is impossible for us to find the result satisfac- 
tory. It will prove wholly useless, if not dan- 
gerous, to mate M. Viette with M. Terrier, a 
Radical with a semi-Socialist. It is true that 
Republican Senator from Vancluse, M. 
Guerin, has also been prevailed upon to enter 
the Cabinet. He was Secretary of Public 
Works to the Senate, and has, as such, stifled 
some of M. Viette’s most cherished projects, 
notably that forthe contro! of the railroads. 
But is that a guarantee? We do not know, 
but we know that, in the opinion of the people, 
there is much confusion and consequently dis- 
credit. 


La Justice (Rep.).—It is impossible for a 
Ministry of this construction not to defend 
most energetically the rights of the Chambers 
and tariff reform. It is, therefore, to be hoped 
that in this at least the public will receive 
satisfaction. 


Le Radical.—On the whole, this Ministry is 
neither very brilliant nor very objectionable. 
On the contrary, the advanced Republicans 
are very honorably represented in it. We wish 


It ' every success to the Dupuy-Peytral Ministry, 
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L’Intransigeant (Red. Rep.).—The result of 
this politico-parliamentary cookery is that we 
have Ministers but no Cabinet, and that every- 
thing is considered but France, liberty, and 
the Republic. 

Le Kappel (Rep.).—It requires a certain 
amount of candor on the part of the Royalists 


to confess a hope that the Republicans may be ” 


persuaded that it is to their interest to replace 


| strong Republicans by ‘‘ troubled and hesita- 


) ting” men, 





Fancy a wolf saying to the shep- 
herd: You have got a dog which barks and 
shows his teeth even if we do not approach, 
Be guided by me, and please us by replacing 
him with a sheep. 

L’Autorité (/mp.).—What characterizes the 
constitution of all these Republican Cabinets 
is their utter want of a programme. Gather 
your men: A little Opposition, a little from 
the Centre, a pinch of Radicals, a pinch of 
Opportunists, a litthe Free ‘Trade. Mix. 
It’s a salad, it’s a soup, it’s a hash; but a 
Ministry? Pshaw! No. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AFFAIRS. 
a strip of country lying between 
the Transvaal and the Portuguese territory, is 


Swaziland, 


at present the bone of contention between the 
Government of the South African Republic 
and 


England. It is also charged that the 
British subjects in the Transvaal endeavored 
to forward the cause of British annexation by 
sowing dissension among the parties during 


the late elections. 


Letpriger Tageblatt (Liberal), Leipzig, Gere 
many.— The South African Republic again 
endeavors to take possession of Swaziland. 
This would add about 8,000 square miles of 
land to the Transvaal, and it cannot be doubted 
that the Republic has a first right to the terri- 
tory. But the English, debarred by treaty 
from annexing the country themselves, yet 
look with jealous eyes upon the pretensions of 
the Republic and speak of the rights of the 
natives. 


Volkstem (Kep.), Pretoria, S. A. Republic.— 
General Joubert’s partisans are, we believe, 
as loyal to the Republic as our own party. 
The hopes of the annexationists will therefore 
not be realized, and, as before, all parties will 
rally around the President if the British lion 
endangers our independence. The foreigners 
represented by the Advertiser endeavor to fish 
in troubled waters; they sow wind, may they 
reap the whirlwind. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
BISMARCK. 


Hamburger Fremdenblatt, Hamburg ,Germany. 
— Whether the Empire could have been 
cemented together without the help of the man 
of ‘* Blood and Iron” may be discussed by 
small men now. The fact is that Bismarck did 
it. All those congresses in the forties accom- 
plished nothing ; in our forty different Father- 
lands one pulled this way and the other that 
way. Only the Blood-and-Iron remedy of the 
wars of ’66 and ’70 could renew the lustre and 
greatness of the Empire, letting it rise like 
a phoenix from its ashes. 

GOLD SUPPLY OF EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS. 

La Epoca (Cons.), Madrid, Spain.—Although 
we hear a great deal of the efforts to abolish 
war, and although at present there seems to be 
no immediate danger that the peace of Europe 
will be disturbed, yet all prominent countries 
are prepared for unforeseen complications. 
Germany has $300,000,000 in gold stored away 
in the vaults of the /uliusthurm, the key of 
which is in the keeping of the Emperor him- 
self. France has funds to be used in war 
amounting to over $375,000,000; Russia, 
$425,000,000; Austria, $150,000,000. Only 
Italy and Spain appear to be entirely without 
preparations of this kind as yet, and it be- 
hooves our Government to attend to this im- 
portant matter, 


-—— 
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HERESY AND HIGHER CRITICISM. 


The trials of Professor Briggs and Pro- 
fessor Smith for heresy are the theme of 
continued discussion among Church journals, 
and the discussion naturally broadens out over 
ithe whole subject of ‘‘ Higher Criticism.” We 
present a number of extracts from Presbyterian 
journals. The ground of discussion has shifted 
somewhat of late, relating now chiefly to the 
two points: (1) Whether, Dr. Briggs having 
been acquitted before his Presbytery, the case 
«an be appealed to the General Assembly; and 
42) the inerrancy of the original Scripture 
manuscripts. The following from 7%e /uterior 
{Presby.), of Chicago, relates to a deliverance 
of the Portland Assembly which, 7'%%e Jnterior 
claims, ‘‘ assumes” the ‘* inerrancy of the origi- 
nal autographs” asa doctrine of the Church 
a refusal to believe which should be followed 
by a trial of heresy. 


If the doctrine was not new, it was certainly 
anfortunate to clothe it not only in a new 
formula, but in language unfamiliar either to 
aechnical theology or to common religious 
parlance. When to this was added a zeal for 
prosecutions never before manifested by the 
religious press, nor at any time since the 
religious persecutions of past centuries, when 
aninisters were pointed out by name and their 
presbyteries urged to arrest them, when 
general charges of dishonor and insincerity 
were thrown at men who remained in the 
Church if they could not subscribe to the new 
formula—and the whole topped out by 
confident predictions of the disruption of the 
Charch—all this being quite as violent as the 
influences which had twice before brought 
alisaster, the alarm and grief of those who 
profoundly loved our Zion had adequate 
cause. 


The Evangelist (Presby.),of New York, is 
athe most vigorous champion of Professor 
Briggs. It says: 


The prevailing desire throughout the Church 
is that unity be maintained. Everybody with 
geod eyesight, however, sees that unity is 
threatened. . . . The union may be de- 
stroyed by division or by disintegration. It 
will be division, if those who find themselves 
driven out are numerous enough to form a 
separate organization and think it wise to do 
so. . . . But union may be destroyed by 
disintegration also. ‘That isto say, Christian 
ministers and elders, Christian men and 
women who find their convictions trampled 
upon and their Constitutional rights abridged, 
may withdraw, one by one, or in little groups, 
and seek in other churches a more genial at- 
mosphere. . . . Should the Assembly re- 
verse the action of the New York Presbytery 
and condemn Dr. Briggs and his doctrines, who 
supposes that a Church, even though purged 
by the rough process of ecclesiastical discipline 
and by the results which would follow, would 
live on without internal disturbance along sim- 
ilar lines? 

Nearly all the Presbyterian journals, other 
than the two above represented, take sides 
more or less actively against Professor Briggs 
and his teachings. One of the most earnest of 
these is he Herald and Presbyter, of Cincin- 
nati. We quote from a recent editorial : 


‘The way of peace is said to be for the major- 
ity to give up the only issue in the case and 
dismiss it or tosend itto the Synod for another 
year’s controversy. ‘The argument seems to 
be that if Dr. Briggs is not let alone, and al- 
lowed to go on and teach his views, he will go 
off, and take a good many with him; that if 
the Assembly persists in saying that ‘‘the Bible, 
as it came from God, is free from error,” some 
of our most pepular preachers will be likely to 
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quit us; that if the Assembly will not refuse 
to allow appeals from the Presbytery over the 
head of the Synod, there are some people who 
will be so worried that they cannot go on with 
their work; that many believe the doctrines 
involved in the Briggs controversy are not es- 
sential, and that many who so think will quit 
the Church if the General Assembly doesn’t al- 
low Dr. Briggs and his allies to capture it. 
These various ideas are thrust forward in the 
contention by the minority as legitimate and 
pertinent discussion. They have nothing to do 
with the true issue, which now, for the first 
time, is fairly before the Assembly, to be tried 
and settled on its merits. Heretofore, the As- 
sembly could act only on administrative ques- 
tions and references for decisions en ¢hesi. 
Now the case is in judicial form, and can be 
definitely decided and peace will prevail. 

The Presbyterian Journal, of Philadelphia, 
also comments on the deliverance of the Port- 
land Assembly : 


The declaration of the deliverance does im- 
ply that we still have the inspired Word. 
Thank God forthat. But it does ot ignore 
textual changes, nor affirm that inaccuracies 
now in the text were always there; just the 
contrary. It maintains that the corruptions of 
the text do not belong to the inspired Word. 
It tells the critic to detect them and expose 
them and get back toa pure text in which none 
of them will be found. And it tells the people 
to hold on to their faith in the errorless Word 
in spite of all that critics assert and prove or 
fail to prove. 


The Mid-Continent (Presby.), of St. Louis, 
rather pertly indicates its attitude: 

The Mid-Continent is thinking of getting up 
a missing word contest. This might do: 


‘* After the General Assembly Dr. Briggs’s 
name will be - 





The Canada Presbyterian, of Toronto, offers 
the following remarks: 

Most of the objections made to a trial for 
heresy could be made to a trial of any kind. 
Ecclesiastical trials may be a necessity, but all 
the same they are a great evil. There is no 
dispute that grace could not settle. Most men 
quarrel and litigate simply because one or both 
of the parties, at least for the time being, is 
under the power of Satan. 





CHURCH UNION. 

The movements among the various Prot- 
estant denominations for Church union elicits 
from Zhe Catholic Register, Toronto, the fol- 
lowing: 

The late attempt to unite the various branches 
of Protestantism has been looked upon by ob- 
servant Catholics in various lights, according 
to the motives which each anxious spectator 
attributed to the spokesman of the different 
bodies concerned. Some were moved to broad 
smiles when they saw the farcial attitude of each 
actor in the apparent comedy. Others again 
pitied the blindness of those who appeared to 
approach the important subject with even a 
semblance of earnestness. One great admis- 
sion, however, has been wrung from all, that 
the Church of Christ should be one. ‘This is 
at least an omen of good. It isa step towards 
the quarter in which this unity may be found, 
God grant that they may see the ‘‘ City upon 
the mountain top.’ 


FUTURE OF THE JEWISH RELIGION. 

The Jewish Messenger, of New York, thus 
expresses its faith in the future of the Jewish 
religion: 

We are old-fashioned enough to believe that 
the Jew has not survived his crucifixion of two 
thousand years without some Divine purpose. 
We know that in the ebb and flow of the cen- 
turies Judaism has assumed different phases; 
but no more irresistibly do the waves rise and 
fall than have these phases of Jewish develop- 
ment canght their impulse from God. ‘There 
was never an era in Jewish history with defec- 
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tion and disloyalty threatening the faith when 
Some majestic influence was not felt which 
repelled treason and planted new hope and life. 
rhe reality of Judaism always arose with 
fresh significance in every period of drift. 
God has so singularly blessed our country that 
many of us are forgetting His share in our 
prosperity and attributing it allto our own 
peculiar smartness and luck. We may be un- 
deceived in time, and then we shall recognize 
the worth and beauty which are crystallized in 
our religion, and how real it is and was de- 
signed to be—a rock, not a mist, a reality, not 
a dream. : 


AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

The finding of a manuscript of the New Tes- 
tament older than any now in the hands of 
scholars excites instant interest. The manu- 
script is reported to have been found in the 
convent of Mt. Sinai by Professor Harris, for- 
merly of Johns Hopkins University, or by his 
party. Zhe /ndependent describes it asa manu- 
script of the Curetonian Syriac New ‘lesta- 
ment, and comments as follows: 


We are not yet informed whether it contains 
the whole New Testament or not, but it does 
contain at least the four Gospels, substantially 
complete. It isa palimpsest manuscript, and 
the work of reading it is not easy. The Cure- 
tonian isthe earliest Syriac version of the New 
Testament, going back, it is belived, into the 
Second Century, and was replaced in common 
use by the Peshitto, which is the ordinary 
Syriac version, and hitherto the most valuable 
of all the versions of the New Testament. 
Only fragments of the Curetonian Syriac were 
before known, obtained from odd leaves of 
parchment found in the Nitrian Monastery. 
Scholars will be very much interested to know 
that this new manuscript, which we hope will 
be published before long, does not contain the 
last eight verses of Mark, although the Nitrian 
fragments do contain part of them. We can 
hardly say what may not yet be expected. 
Within the last few years there have been dis- 
covered a commentary, from which we recover 
much of the Diatesseron of Tatian, the Teach- 
ing of the Apostles, the Apology of Aristides, 
portions of fragments of the Jerusalem Syriac 
version of the New Testament, and the Gospel 
and Revelation of Peter. If we went back a 
little further we should have to add the Sinai- 
tic manuscript, the Philosophumena of Hippo- 
lytus. Now what we most want to find are 
the writings of Papias and the Aramaic Mat- 
thew. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SPIRITUALISM. 

The Christian Commonwealth (nonconform- 
ist), of London, has published interviews with 
Mr. W. T. Stead, the well-known journalist, in 
reference to spiritualistic revelations. It ex- 
presses its own attitude as follows: 


It cannot be doubted by any one who has 
watched carefully the progress of spiritualism 
in its influence upon belief that its tendency is 
strongly in opposition to the religion revealed 
in the Word of God. It seems that our inter- 
views with Mr. Stead have attracted consider- 
able attention on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and the result is we are now receiving warn- 
ings from the American press not to listen to 
those who are seeking to build a bridge across 
the unseen with the flimsy material of spiritual- 
ism, . . « We wish to state emphatically 
that we do not think there is any real, substan- 
tial bridge which connects us with a future life 
except the bridge which Christ Himself has 
made through His Resurrection from the 
dead. It is the Resurrection which solves 
the problem of the ‘‘after death.” 


This is fundamental in the Christian religion, 
and consequently any view of intercommunica- 
tion between this world and the next which 
does not take into account the doctrine of the 
Resurrection must be rejected as among the 
heresies against which the Apostle warned the 
early Christians. 
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what to breathe, etc. 

Chasnstesn Gig SeniSuay Cegnirae. Are they Inherited ? 
1. Alfred Russel Wallace. Fort. Rezv., London, 
April,9 pp. An interesting study in biology. 

Fopamanee (A New and Handy). Prof. J. D. Everett, 

F.R.S. L. £. and D. Philosophical Mag., London, 
April, 3 pp. 

Heloderma Horridus (the Gila Monster), Proving of. 
Robert Boocock, M.D Homeopathic Recorder, 
April, 184 pp. Tests of this poison (homceopathically 
prepared) continuing through January, 1893. 
Recommends its use in certain forms of paralysis— 
St. Vitus dance, paralysis agitans. 

Hydrolysis (On) in Aqueous Salt-Solutions. John 
Shields, B.Sc., Ph.D. ZL. £. and D. Philosophical 
Mag., London, April, 24 pp. 

Magnetic Field (The) of a Circular Current. 
M. Minchin, M.A. JZ. &. and D. 
Mag., London, April, 10 pp. 


Psychology (The ‘‘ New’) and Automatism, Prof, 
Andrew Seth. Contemp. Rev., London, April, 20 pp. 
‘The status of ** The New Psychology.”’ 

Science (Recent), Prince Krapotkin. X/X Cent., 
London, April, 19 pp. 

Serpent (The Bruised). W.H. Hudson. Macmillan’s 
Mazg., london, April, 7 pp. Discusses the common 
dread and dislike of the serpent, which is attributed 
rather to tradition than to hereditary instinct. 


Sevenand Three. Arthur Gay. National Nev., Lon- 
don, Anril, 14 pp. Illustrates the persistency with 
which the Seven and the Three have entered into 
human affairs 

Sound, Inthe Realm of. Macmi/lan's Mag., London, 
April,6 pp. The power and influence of sound not 
to be appreciated by a study of music, but by a study 
of our own emotional natures. 

Sound-Waves of Finite Amplitude, Plane and Spheri- 
cal. Charles V. Burton, D.Sc. L. &. and D. Philos- 
ophical Mag., London, April, 16 pp. 

Spencer (Herbert) on *“ Natural Selection.”” George 
John Romanes, F.R.S. Contemp. Rev., London, 
April, 1:9 pp. Considers the prominent propositions 
of Herbert Spencer’s latest work. 

Sun-Rays and Star-Beams. Agnes Giberne. Monthly 
Packet, V.ondon, April, 11 pp. Treats of astronomy, 
old and new, 


Prof. G. 
Ph tlosopht. al 


SOCIOLOGICAL. - 


Conservatives and the london County Council. C. A. 
Whitmore, M.P. Nattonal Kev , London, April, 12 
pp. Criticises the economic effect of the high rate 
of wages paid by the City Council to its laborers. 

Egypt, Homesin. George Donaleson. Heme-Maker, 
April, 6pp. Illus. Descriptive, 

French Revolution (the). The Financial Causes of. 
(Concluded.) Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, M.P. 
XIX Cent., London, April, 19 pp. 
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Land; Its Attractions and Riches. By Fifty-seven 
Writers. Edited hy C. F. Dowsett, F.S.1, (Cecil 
Leigh). London Society, London, April, 8 pp. Dis- 
cusses the allotment system, fruit-growing, etc. 


Marginal Utility and Value. S.M. Macvane. Quar. 
Four. Econom., April, 31 pp. Discusses the Austrian 
theory of value, the most striking feature of which 
is that it makes value the measure of cost. 

Revenues (Public), The Classification of. Edwin R. 
A. Seligman, uar. Jour. Econom., April, 36 pp. 
Classities all public revenues as gratuitous, or con- 
tractual, or compulsory. 

Ricardo, The Interpretation of. Simon N. Patten. 
| aren Four. Economics, April, 31 pp. Discusses the 
avorable interpretation of Ricardo’s writings. 

Shakespeare's ‘Time, The Petty Constable in. Grace 
Latham, Monthly Packet, London, April, 12 pp. 
Describes the badly-organized representatives of law 
and order of Shakespeare’s day, and quotes Shake- 
speare in evidence. 

Social Remedies of the Labour Party. W. H. Mallock 
Fort. Rev., London, April, 20 pp. Bicguesns (a1) The 
Defective State of Economic Knowledge Generally; 
(2) The Division of Parties Caused by Defective 
Knowledge; (3) The Municipal Employment of the 
Unemployed; (4) The Unemployed and Limitation 
of the Hours of Labour. 

Telegraph System (The Imperial). Cabling to India 
and Australia. H. Heaton, M. P. Contemp. Rev., 
London, April, 12 pp. 

Unemployed (The) in German Cities. John Graham 
Brooks, Quar. Jour. Economics, April, 6 pp. 

Vardarelli (the), A Visitto. Mrs. Church. Monthly 
Packet, London, April, 13 pp. The Vardarelli were 
the members of an Italian family controlling the 
secret societies, and opposing the kings. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Antwerp, How to See. Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 
Gentleman's Mag., London, April, 10 pp. Descrip- 
tive. 

Army (the), Reorganization of: A Scheme. ‘Cecil 
Battine. National Rev., London, April, 8 pp. Out- 
lines very radical reforms for strengthening it. 

Athens (Every-Day). Neil Wynne Williams. Gentle- 
man’s Mag., London, April, 11 pp. Descriptive. 

Birds (North American), The Lives and Loves of. 
John Worth, X/X. Cent., London, April, 20 pp. 

Christchurch Bay, From. Cornhill Mag., London, 
April, 8 pp. Principally devoted to the birds of the 
North Kent marshes. 

Clevelands (The) at Lakewood. Home-Maker, April, 
14 pp. Illus. Descriptive of their home at Lakewood. 

English History, Cameos from. Cameo CCCVI; 1746- 
1752. The Peaceof Aix-la-Chapelle. J/onthly Packet, 
Lendon, April, 8 pp. Historical. 

Italy, At the Edge of, Signora Linda Villari. Na- 
tional Rev., Loudon, April, 12 pp. Descriptive of 
Boss. Chiesanuova, a Veronese summer-resort 

Lyonnesse, Souvenirs of, Frank Banfield. Gent/e- 
man's Mag., London, April, 11 pp. Reminiscences 

' of one who spent his youth at the Scilly Islands. 

Whist (English), and English Whist-Players. Part I. 
Temple Bar, London, April, 22 pp. A pleasant, gos- 
sipy article, introducing many distinguished person- 
ages as whist-players. 





FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Asclepiades: A Greek Physician at Ancient Rome in 
the Time of the Republic. Maurice Albert. Revue 
Sctentifigue, Paris, March 25, pp. 10. Biographical 
aud critical. 

Berryer and the Revolution of 1848. Ch. de Lacombe. 
Correspondant, Paris, March 25, pp. 31. Second 
and last biographical paper. 

Curci, the Jesuit. Abbé A. Kannengieser. Corre- 
shondant, Paris, March 25, pp. 27. First of two 
papers on Curci, who, from being a violent defender 
of the Temporal Power, became in his last fifteen 
years an opponent of the Papacy. 

Delibes (Leo). Arthur Pougin. Nomvelle Rev., Paris, 
April 1, pp. 12. Biographical paper on the French 
musical composer. 

Taine (Hippolyte), Th. Froment. Correspondant, 
Paris,March 2s, 34 pp. Study of Taine as author and 
man, 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


Aristotle and His Successors, Aésthetics of. Charles 
Lévéque. /Journal des Savants, Paris, Feb., pp. 16. 
First paper. 

Art, Anatomy in. Paul Richer. Revue Scientifique, 
Paris, March 11, pp. 12. Illus. 

Art (Arabic) at Tlemcen in Algeria. Ary Renan. 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Paris, March, pp. 17. 4 Ilius- 
trations, An opinion is expressed that the Moorish 
edifices at Tiemcen are surpassed by the Alhambra 
alone. 

Basin (Thomas). Leopold Delisle. Yournal des Savants, 
Paris, Feb., pp. 19. Biographical and Critical paper 
on Basin, Bishop of Lisieux (France) in the 15th Cen- 
tury, and historian of Charles VII. and Louis XI. of 
France. 

Condé, History of the Princes of, during the 16th and 
17th Centuries. H. Wallon. /Journal des Savants, 

aris, Feb., pp. 13. Second critical paper on the 
History written by the Duc d’Aumale, 





THE LITHRARY DIGEST. 


Hexemeron (The) of Andrew, Archbishop of Lund 
(Sweden) in the 13th Century. B, Hauréau. Journal 
des Savants, Pavis, Feb., pp.5. Avalysis of a poem, 
which is a complete course of theology in Latin 
hexameters. 

Le Temps Nouveau. Comedy in Three Acts. Juliette 
Adam, Nouvelle Rev., Paris, Aprili, pp. 16. Second 
Act. 

Meissonier, Exposition of the Works of. Henri Ber- 
aldi. Gasette des Beaux-Arts, Paris, March, pp. 11. 
Illus, This first article deals with Meissonier as an 
illustrator of books, the Exposition containing 300 
drawings made by him for illustrations, 





GERMAN. 
RELIGIOUS. 


Ethical Movement (The) in Germany. Lily von 
Kretschman. Nord und Sid, Breslau, Feb., 19 pp. 
Prayer (An Ancient). A. L. Stiefel. Zeitschrift fir 
vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, Berlin, Vol. V. 

No, 6,1 p. 

Prayer, Concerning. Dr. Rud. Focke, Preussische 
Jahrbicher, Berlin, March, 8 pp 

Alsace-Lorraine and the Vosges. Max Ring. Wester- 
mann's Monats-Hefte, April, 24 pp. 12 Illustrations. 
Descriptive. 

Jezo (Southwestern), Travel in. Dr. Adolf Fritze. 
Gloéus, Braunschweig, No. 13,9 pp. Illus. Travel 
in Japan. 

Neva (the), The Imperia! City on. Hermann Roskos- 
chug. Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, April, Illus. 

UNCLASSIFIED. 

Air-Ship (A Dirigible). Der Stein der Weitsen, Vienna, 
April1,1 p. Illus, 

Big Game (The North American). Continuation. M. 
Klittke. Die Natur. Halle, April 1. 

Chicago, The Chief Industry of. Ernest Wartege. 
Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, April, 10 pp. Illus. 
Descriptive of the Pork-Industry. 

Feuille detachées. A Discussion of Childish and Youth- 
ful Memories. Erneste Renan. Nord und Sid, 
Breslau, April, ts pp. 

Herod the Great. A Chapter of Jewish History—the 
First Half Century before Christ. I. A. Néville. 
Deutsche Revue, 16 pp, 

Judicial Decisions, The Limitations of. O. Bahr. 
Die Grenzboten, Leipzig, March 25,5 pp. Treats of 
the Law of Libel as exemplified in a case that oc- 
curred in the German book-trade. 

Main Fish (the), The Migration of, in 1892. L. Bux- 
baum. Die Natur Halle, April 1,1 p. Results of 
observations on the movements of fish from the 
R. Main to the sea and of their return. 

Napoleon I. in Russia. Historical Study. (I). Gustav 
Dahms. Watermann’s Monats-Hefte, Braunsch- 
weig, April, 12 pp. 

Napoleon (The First), The Downfall of, in the Light 
of Recent Criticism. Wilhelm Oncken, Vom Fels 
zum Meer, April,7 pp. A review of the events of 
the ‘* Hundred Days” preceding Napoleon's exile to 
Elba. 

Pennsylvania, German Popular Medicines in. W. J. 
Hoffmann, M.D. Glodus, Braunschweig, No. 13, 
Ip. 

Ship Docks (German). N.von Engelnstedt. Vom Fels 
sum Meer, Stuttgart, April, 13 pp. With Illustra- 
tions. 

Tattooing, and the Intellectual Status, G/odus, Braun- 
schweig, No. 13,1 p. Draws no very decisive con- 
clusion from the custom. 

Zante. Recollections of ‘Travel. Adolf Pernwerth von 
Bernstein, Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, March, 
1 p. 


SCANDINAVIAN, FINNISH, AND 
DANISH. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Birkedal(W.). Fr. Wexelsen. Danskeren, Vejen, Den- 
mark. Vol. IX., Heft 4,15 pp. Recounts the story 
of his work in Norway. 

Galileo (G.). Th. Housén. Finsk Tidskrift, Helsing- 
fors, Finland, Feb., 22 pp. Proves Galileo to be the 
pioneer of modern science. 

Hertzog (F. S.). The Sculptor. Th. Stein. J/useum, 
Copenhagen, rste Hefte, 13 pp. 

Kipling (Rudyard), With Portrait. Vilhelm Troye. 
Samtiden, Bergen, Norway, Nos. 2 and 3, 10 pp. 

Leonardoda Vinci ina New Light. Richard Kaufmann. 
Finsk Tidskrift, Helsingfors, Feb., 10 pp. Proves 
Leonardo to have been far ahead of any progressive 
notion commonly formed about him. 

Richardt (Christian). 1.. Schréder. Danskeren, Vejen, 
Vol. IX., Heft 4, ro pp. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


Color, A Leaf fromthe History of. Jul. Lange. Nord- 
tsk Tidskrift for Vetenskap, Konst, och Industri. 
Forsta Hiftet. Stockholm, 25 pp. Shows the gradual 
development of artistic use of colors. 

Duse (Eleonora). Ola Hansson. 77/skueren, Copen- 
hagen, Feb., 21 pp. 

Ibsen’s New Work: Building-Master Solness. I, Leo- 
pold. Finsk Tidskrift, Helsingfors, 6 pp. Dis- 
cusses the philosophy of Ibsen’s work. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, April 12. 


In the Senate, anumber of minor nominations by 
the President received...... Heavy storms in the 
West cause loss of life and property...... Contend- 
ing stockholders of the Albany Argus elect two 
boards of directors and editors...... In the trial of 
Rochester coal-dealers charged with conspiracy, the 
jury disagrees and is discharged...... In New York 
City, the Rapid ‘Transit Commission grants the ex- 
tensions asked for by the Manhattan Elevated Rail- 
WAY s 20000 The two hundredth anniversary of the 
introduction of printing in New York celebrated. 

Rioting in Belgium, growing out of the strikes 
ordered on account of rejection of the Universal 
Suffrage Bill....../ A sensation is caused in Euro- 
pean capitals by the réception of M. Stambuloff by 
the Emperor of Austria. 


Thursday, April 13. 


In the Senate: further discussion of the Roach 
case in executive session ; nomination of Alexander 
W. Terrell, as Minister to Turkey, received...... The 
city of Ypsilanti, Mich. nearly destroyed by atornado; 
great damage elsewhere in Michigan, and in other 
Western and Southern States...... In New York City, 
Theodore Seligman blackballed in Union League 
Club ; his father, Jesse Seligman, resigns his mem- 
bership...... Mrs. Willis, of Astoria, throws herself 
in front of a Third Avenue elevated train at Four- 
teenth Street, and is killed, 

House of Commons: debate on Home-Rule Bill 
continued.... Bering Sea Arbitration, Paris: Mr. Car- 
ter continues his argument...... Continued rioting in 
Belgium...... Court of Cassation, Paris: Charles de 
Lesseps’s appeal denied. 

Friday, April 14. 

In the Senate: Mr. Chandler speaks in favor of 
the Roach investigation; nominations by the Presi- 
dent: Richard H. Alvey for Chief-Justice, Martin F. 
Morris and Seth Shepard for Associate Justices of 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals......New 
York State Assembly: Saxton Pool-Room Bill 
passed... The City of ‘Toledo, O., begins a suit 
for $1,000,000 damages against the Standard Oil 
Company, e¢ a/., for conspiracy. 

News received that by order of Commissioner 
Blount the American flag had been hauled down 
from the Government building at Honolulu...... 
King Alexander of Servia arrests the Regent and 
Ministers at a banquet, and assumes the Govern- 
ment; new Ministers appointed; the Skuptschina 
dissolved, and new elections ordered...... The 
strikes spread in Belgium; much rioting. 


Saturday, April 15. 


In the Senate, the nominations of Joseph S. Miller 
for Commissioner of Internal Revenue and others 
are received and confirmed; the Senate adjourns 
Sine die...... Important test of a new gun at Birds- 
od 2 ae In New York City, the Sub-Treasury 
receives orders suspending the issue of gold certifi- 
CORER 2 00662 The Duke of Veragua and party arrive, 
and are officially welcomed, 

Rioting continued in Belgium...... General Loizil- 
lon, French Minister of War, appoints a Commission 
to investigate the melinite scandal. 


Sunday, April 16. 

A French and an Italian warship join the fleet in 
Hampton Roads...... It is said in Washington that 
the reason for delay in confirming the extradition 
treaty with Russia is the absence of the Czar in 
Crimea. 

The strike spreads and rioting continues in Bel- 
gium; the Mayor of Brussels is severely beaten by 
Socialists; the situation at Mons is serious. 


Monday, April 17. 
Five British warships,a Dutch and a French 


cruiser join the fleet in Hampton Roads...... The 
new cruiser Detroit makes over nineteen knots in her 
trial off New London; contract calls for seventeen 
EMOUB. s0s00 Mechanics Savings Bank and Trust Co., 


Nashville, assigns ; cause: defaulting cashier...... 
Severai hundred employés, in Union Pacific shops at 
Omaha and clsewhere, go on strike......Indignant 
citizens of Buffalo hold a mass-meeting to protest 
against the so-called ‘* Sneak Bill”? changing the 
Police Commissioners, smuggled through the Legis- 
lature by Lieut.-Gov. Sheehan; an injunction is 
granted preventing action under the Bill. 

The Belgian Government calls out all the militia : 
fighting behind barricades occurs in the streets of 
Antwerp, and serious rioting at Mons, Grammont, 
and other places...... The Regent and Cabinet of 
the deposed Government of Servia are charged with 
misappropriating 2,400,000 francs; the Liberals are 
moving against the new Government...... The is- 
land of Zante is again visited by a most destructive 
earthquake ; hundreds of lives lost. 


Tuesday, April 18, 

Two German warships join the fleet in Hampton 
Roads, making twenty-seven vessels in all...... The 
annual report of the New York State Bank Depart- 
ment shows nearly $41,000,000 increase in savings- 


bank deposits during 1892....../ A tornado in Arkan- 
sas kills seven persons, and nearly destroys the 
town of Boles...... In New York City Miss Cornelia 


Martin is married to the Earl of Craven. 

_ The Belgian Chamber of Deputies, territied by the 
riotous uprising, passes a Universal-Suffrage Bill 
with a plural-voting clause; the * labor leaders. 
recommend discontinuance of the strike. 
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NOW READY. 


OUTLINES OF THE 
« HISTORY OF DOGTIIA. 


By DR. ADOLPH HARNACK, 

Professor of Church History in the University of Berlin. 
Translated by Epwin Knox Mit1cHELl, M.A., Professor of Greco- 
Roman and Oriental Church History in Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 





AA AIA 
“7 “ 


8vo, Cloth, 567 pp.; Large Type - Marginal Notes, etc. Price, $2.50, Carriage Free. 





Philip Schaff, D.D.. LL. D., says: 


‘Prof. Mitchell's translation of Harnack’s ‘ History of Dogma’ is sure to command attention. Harnack 
is the successor of Neander, fourth and ablest in the University of Berlin, an inspiring teacher and easily the 
first living Church historian of Germany.” 


Cc oO NT EN Ts. 
(PROLEGOMENA.—35 pp.) 


PART I. THE RISE OF ECCLESIASTICAL DOGMA. 


BOOK I. THE PREPARATION. 
BOOK II. THE LAvING OF THE FOUNDATION. 
SECTION J. Establishment of Christianity as a Church and its 


Gradual Secularization. 
SECTION JI. Establishment of Christianity as Doctrine and its 
Gradual Secularization. 
PART Il. THE DEVELOPMENT OF ECCLESIASTICAL DOGMA. 
BOOK I. History oF THE DEVELOPMENT OF DoGMA As DOCTRINE 
OF THE GOD-MAN UPON THE Basis OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


A. The Presupposttion of the Doctrine of Salvation or Natural 
Theology. 
B. The Doctrine of Redemption through the Person of the God-Man 
in tts Historical Development. 
C. The Temporal Enjoyment of Redemption. 
BOOK II. Expansion AND RECASTING OF THE DOGMA INTO A Doc- 


TRINE CONCERNING SIN, GRACE AND THE MEANS OF GRACE 
UPON THE BASIS OF THE CHURCH. 


BOOK III. THe THREEFOLD ISSUING OF THE HistToRY OF DOGMA. 


The Christian Enquirer, New York, says: 


** Among the Church historians no one surpasses Dr. 
Harnack none doubt his ability and integrity 
in historical investigation. His‘ History of Dogma’ is 
admirably adapted not only for a text-book for students, 
but for a popular and comprehensive history of the 
creeds of Christendom. The creeds of the Christian 
Church are to-day a subject of much discussion and 
special study. In their history, the history of the Church | 
may be said to be bound up. Only byastudy of the 
rise and development of dogma can the historical devel- | 
opments of Christianity be understood. Dr. Harnack 
begins with the first apostolic declarations concerning 
Christ, traces carefully the results of contact with the 
Hellenic schools of thought, notes the effect upon 
Christian doctrine of the political changes during the 


| ages, and conveys a clear understanding of the great 
historical controversies down to the days of Luther, out 
of which were gradually evolved the various creeds and 
formulas that give character to the different sects of to- 
day. In his Prolegomena, the author, commenting on 
these developments of history, says: ‘ But the history 
of dogma testifies also to the unity and continuity of the 
Christian faithin the progress of its history, in so far 
as it proves that certain fundamental ideas of the Gos- 
pel have never been lost, and have defied all attacks ’— 
a fact on which it is impossible to lay too much empha- 
sis in these days of creed revisions and ‘ revised ver- 
sions.’ The work is conveniently subdivided, each 
subdivision being preceded by a brief and masterly his- 
torical survey of the period considered.” 


THE PILGRIMS: 
* A Story of Massachusetts 


+ + BY JOHN R. MUSICK + + 


Vol. V., ‘‘Columbian Historical Novels.” A delightful volume, beautifully illustrated, 
12mo, cloth, 368 pages. $1.50, post-free. 


> eee of their exile in Holland, and their strange and heroic 
‘The New York Herald says: | experiences on the bleak shores of Massachusetts Bay. 
**A good book, a very readable book, and an instruc-| ‘It is by no means easy to reproduce the feelings, the 
tive book. It deals with our forefathers of Plymouth | language, the customs, and the prejudices of two hun- 
Rock fame; carries us through the story of their suffer- | dred years ago, but Mr. Musick has succeeded wonder- 
ings in England during those grim old days when the | fully well. He has written an exciting story, its various 
King had the right to tell his subjects that they must | parts woven together by historic incidents, and we turn 
either ‘conform’ or lose their heads; through the days | page after page with continued and increasing interest.” 


aA 
-~ 


The first six volumes of ** The Columbian Historical Novels are now ready. Vol. VII. will be issued on 
May 15th. Each volume is complete in itself. A desirable and instructive gift for young readers. The religious 
and secular press of the country, pastors and preachers, men eminent in the various walks of life, students and 
teachers, folks young and old, have united in praise of this Series. Send for illustrated circular of the Series, 
containing our Special Advance Order Blank, critical comments from many sources, etc, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ _ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


— OF THE — 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Price, when issued, $12.00. At $7.00 to 
Advance Subscribers. $1.00 Extra 
Discount to Subscribers for any 
one of our Periodicals. Only 

$1.00 need be sent now. 


te" SEND FIVE CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE 
LATEST PROSPECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, ETC. 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS. 
1. The etymology is placed after the definition. 
2. In the definition of a word the most common meaning 


is given first ; other meanings follow in the “order 
of usage.” 


. The Scientific Alphabet, prepared and recommended 
by the American Philological Association and 
adopted by the American Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion, is used in giving the pronunciation of words. 

. Disputed spellings and pronunciations are referred, 
under the direction of Prof. rch, to a committee 
of fifty leading American, English, Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, and East-Indian philologists, representative 
professional writers and speakers. 


. In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre- 
_— by other leading dictionaries are also indi- 
cated. 

. A committee of representative scholars will pass 
upon new words before they are admitted into the 
Dictionary. 

. Every quotation is located, é. ¢., volume, page, etc., 
are given. 

. Words that have a special denominational or class 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or class to 
which they belong, 

9. By treating in groups the names of stars, fruits, 
flowers, weights, measures, etc., we give these 
terms far more fully than any other dictionary. 
Very full lists of handicraft terms are grouped 
under the different trades, and the more impcertant 
of these words will also be given vocabulary places. 

. The different parts of each science are so treated 


that the definitionis easily traceable throughout 
all its branches. 


. Antonyms as well as synonyms are given frequently; 
also examples showing the proper use of prepo- 
sitions. 

. The parts of compound words are separated by the 
German double hyphen (); syllables are separated 
by the single byphen (-). 

3. In the vocabulary, only proper names. or proper 
terms derived from them, are printed with initial 
capital letters. 

. The work will contain a# the words given in 
the latest Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, and 
Johnson, and over 100,000 more. 

It has many Other points of advantage, some of which 

may be of more value to the reader than those men- 

tioned. 

It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It 
will be illustrated with 4.000 engravings, on the pages 
with the words they illustrate. 


Our Special Advance Offer, 


soon to cease, is clearly shown by the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of it: 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Aston PLace, New York. 
1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you Onz DoL- 
LAR in part payment for the same, and will for- 
ward you the remaining Six* DoL_Lars when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
thatif lam not satisfied withthe work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 
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a 
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«If you are a subscriber for ‘‘ The Literary Digest » 
cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. 

Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
volumes 





invested, drawing the highest interest in Gold, con- 
sistent with unquestioned safety. The interest begins 
the very day you send the money. Send for circu- 
lar, or see our advertisement on next page. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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“Honesty is the best pol- 
icy.” Nobody contradicts it. 
Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 
Macbeth's “ pearl top”’ and “‘pear) glass "’ are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as well as tough. 
They are accurate, uniform. 


Be willing to pay more for chimnevs that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to them. 


Pittsburgh. Ggo. A. MAcBETH Co. 


Be FISHERMAN'S OUTFIT 


describe 
contentsofour 1898 BONANZA 
for Ly Contains a 


LISHED BRASS REEL 
ice Sane outfit; 
























;No 
ole makes t 
an at even double the 


Brice, Price pont paid with inrge 


nest. i. Tees Be a 


a" SCIENTIFIC EYE-OPENER. 
** Adapted to opening of Eyes.” —Standard, Chicago. 
“Calculated to remove skeptical doubts.""—/ourna/ of 
Education, Boston, This of Wainwright's ** Scientific 


YANOT ST, N.Y. 





Sophisms,” a popular review of current theories con- | 


cerning evolution, atoms, apes, and men,etc. 12mo, 
cloth, 302 pp. Price, $1, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 





NO LONGER SILENT. 

He read that invaluable 
book, “ Before an Audi- 
ance ; or, the Use of the 
Will in Public Speak- 
ing,’”? by Nathan Shep- 
pard, and made a power- 
ful speech with great 
satisfaction. 12mo, cloth, 
152 pp., 75 cents. Post- 
free. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Publishers, 
18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





“EASTERN PROVERBS 
AND EMBLEMS.” 
The book having the above 
title is unique, entertaining, 
practical, and forcible; com- 
piled from 1,000 scattered 
vols.,and drawn from the 
depths of the natural and 
popular mind, it serves to 
apply and affix great spiri- 
tual and natural truths. 
12mo, cloth, 280 pages. 
Price $1.00, postage free. 
“The accumulated wisdom 
of the centuries, not only 
interesting, but useful.”’— 
Journal of Education, Bos- 
ton. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, 

New York, 





Thin Children Grow Fat 


on Scott’s 
Emulsion, 
because 
fat foods 
make fat 
children. 
They are 
thin, and remain thin just in 
proportion to their inability to 
assimilate food rich in fat. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil is especially 
adaptable to those of weak diges- 
tion—i# is partly digested already. 
Astonishing how quickly a thin 
person gains solid flesh by its use! 


Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists, 














Our New 


GOLD- BOND Certificates 











HAVE A NUMBER OF DESIRABLE 
FEATURES, AMONG WHICH ARE: 


1st: Six per cent. interest, payable semi- 


annually. 
2d: They are made doubly secure. 


Investors 


who wish high-class security, and good 
interest, will find them the very best. 


8d: They are issued in sums to suit, from $10 
upwards, in multiples of ten. 

4th: The principal is made payable in terms 
to suit, as in three years, six years, and 
so on up to fifteen years. 

5th: Holders of these Gold-Bond Certificates 
will enjoy special benefits and privil- 
eges: an interest coupon can be used on 
the purchase of any of our publications 
any time during six months before such 
interest coupon becomes due. 

6th: A simple and safe system or method of 
transfer, enabling you to sell a part or 
all of your holdings, conveniently and 
without expense. 


Send for descriptive circular, free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18-20 Astor Place, New York, 








A BRIGHT BOOK FOR BOYS. 


* THE STARS . 


AND 


CONSTELLATIONS; 


OR, 


Astronomy Without a Teacher. 


By ROYAL HILL. 

A new and original method by which all the 
more conspicuous stars, constellations and 
other vbjects of interest in the heavens, 
that are visib e to the naked eye, can be 
easily and certainly identified without In- 
struments, Globes or Maps, including a 
novel and simple invention—a perpetual 
time-table wherewith a child may “tell 
the stars” at any hour. Printed on super- 
royal fine paper. 4to, with two charts and 
14 cuts. Beautifully bound in cloth with 
handsome gilt designs. Price, $1.00. 


“Allthat is needed to identify easily al) the 
leading stars and constellations...— Pror. C. A. 
Youne, Princeton. 

“I have examined ‘The Stars and Constella- 
tions.’ . . . Iheartily recommend it.”—Pros. 
8S. P. Lanauey, Director of Allegheny Observa- 
tory, Allegheny, Pa. 

“*The Stars sae Constellations * pleases me 
very much.”—J. K. Regs, Director Columbia 
College Observatory, New York. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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